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BONUS 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 
period since Last Valuation (viz.; Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 
making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, to a sum of 


£225,850 in Cash. 


This very satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will 
thus be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged in the premiums for expenses, 
profits and contingencies, 

The Bonus Circulars will be issued early in the month of September, as soon as the necessary calcu- 
lations have been completed-—-instead of as heretofore, after the close of the year. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 





For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


DRINK. 
At 1 1, GP te” 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


FROM 44. PER BOTTLE. 
To be obtained from Lipton's Branches and Agents throughout the World, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 








IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 
Dr, BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C 8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says : ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 





.rFryYTrna,a AY A BONUS YEAR 1892, | - is 
QO N A { ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONCST THE ASSURED. 
' The next Division of Profits will be. 
FOR MUTUAL 


mum PROVIDENT “222s: 
INSTITUTION 


ACCUMULATED FUND. . .« £4,500,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, - + 8,300,000 
ANNUAL INCOME . . « 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED 4,000,000 





—— 48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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A GLANCE OVER re 








our list of testimonials will do much to convince you of the 
merits of a claim for SUNLIGHT SOAP. A single trial of 


the Soap itself will be more convincing than anything we can 
possibly say. By using it in your laundry and household 
work you are enabled to economise in time and_ labour. 
Your wash is out in half a day, and better still the dirt is 
out. In short, you avoid the drudgery of wash-day, and 
at the same time obtain results that are more than satisfactory. 


From SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., Ex-President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons: Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain, etc. etc.— Laboratory, Royal College of Surgeons, 
Stephen’s Green, W., Dublin, Feb. 15, 1888.—I have carefully analysed 
specimens of the 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


submitted to me for that purpose by Messrs. Lever Bros, Ltd., and the 
following are the results at which I have arrived: The points in the 
composition of this soap that are most valuable are its freedom from free 
alkali, the large percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the Purity 
of the materials employed in its preparation, I employ the soap myself, 
and from my actual experience of it can strongly recommend it. 


(Signed) CHARLES A. CAMERON.’ 


SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES.—Every one wishing to possess facsimile 
copies of the pictures by Miss Dororny Tennant, entitled ‘HE ADS OVER TAILS, 
and by W. P. Frirn, R.A., entitled ‘SO CLEAN,’ can (until further notice) obtain 
them FREE OF COST by sending their Full Name and Address to LEVER 


BROS., Liuirep, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhe: id, together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers, 
as follows : 


For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above UNFRAMED. 

For 50 _ ,, . ; THE PAIR UNFRAMED. 

POr 190°) ss " - ONE of above in handsome GILT FRAME. 
For 250 ,, . . THE PAIR in handsome GILT FRAMES. 
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5, & P. Repairing, 


ERARD, Tuning, 
a Warehousing 
Gt. Marlboro’ 
Street, d al 
Pianos & Harps. 





RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ But there is only piano—the ‘' ERARD "; asto the others, they 
are but imitations.’ 


WAGNER to LISZT: 


‘Get an “ ERARD” on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
other system. 


LISZT: 
‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 
well,’ 


PADEREWSKHI: 

‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 

‘Messrs. 8. & P. ERARD wish to notify that 
owing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., they have decided to make a 

f special revision of their Price List, during the months of 

Fuh &f August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique es 


Cottage Pianofortes, both new and second-hand, have there- 


pi 


cb 


fore been very much | re: duced, 


| Messrs. FP. ERARD give special attention 


to the yor and systematic tuning and regulating of all 





Pianofortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 
Torn or any part of the Country ; the most careful Repair of 

I! Harps and Pianofortes ; the Packing and Removal ¢ ‘of Harps 
and Pianofortes ; the Warehousing of Musical Instruments 
and the Insurance of the same, 





Ss. & P. ERARD. 


) 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Hotel and bypdropatbic 
Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eruraim,. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 








the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
South aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 


tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Jariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) _ . 
__AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | | BOINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWI E, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


h 

FurmigetPection of hisHigh-Class Collection of Old E nglish, French, and Dutch 

Orient: ‘ve comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bure aux, and Commodes, 
arpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Bdinburgy. 1890; Two Prize¢, 
dals, Paris 


IRISH CAMBRIC. POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


a 








Children’s bordered 13) 3 x 
dies’ .. ie 2/2 dies’ .. «- 2f/rx} ae 
Gents’ ee oe pd rae .. . 3/11 4 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
_ uare, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. 

trong uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1 /4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 Ser doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, ‘from s/t1. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 





Carirat SUBSCRIBED . - . ‘ . . ° . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up ‘ - ° . P ° ° e ° ° 251,093 I5 0 
RESERVE Funpd . 4 . . ‘ ‘ ‘ " ° 223,000 0 oO 
UNCALLED CAPITAL . ‘ . ‘ i * ° - 1,748,906 5 Oo 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApbDOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lrean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
I’. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D,. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-— 
44 per cent, for One and ‘Two Years. 
J: oa for Three and Four Years. 
5 » for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
rr SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN & G0.’S 


LIsT. 
















































FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. With 


Biographical Notices of its Members. Reprinted from the 
Times, 1892. 16mo, Is. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND- 
SIXPENNY SERIES. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE, Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. By CHARLEs DICKENs. 
With 97 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW PART. Now Ready, Part III. 33. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Containing Articles on the main Subjects usually 
dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and 
Business Terms which may be found in their Works and Short 
Notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists, 
and their chief Contributions to Economic Literature. Edited 
by R. H. INGLIs PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Third Part. CIIAM- 
BERLIN—CONCILIATION, BOARDS OF, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOLUME. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Joun Nicuot, 


LL.D., M.A, Emeritus-Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, 1892, price 6d., contains : 


1. THE LATE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. Frontispiece. 

2. W. H. SMITH AND SON. W. M. Ackworru. Illustrated by A. G. 
MACGREGOR, and from photographs. 

3. A ROYAL RECEPTION. (70 de Continued.) The Author of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe.” Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowrner. 

4. THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ENGINES. Wizsonx 
WorpspeE.t, Chief Locomotive Superintendent. Illustrated. 

5. ENGLISH RACING YACHTS, Dixon Kemp. Illustrated. 

6. LOVE BIRDS AND PIGMY PARROTS, W. T. Greene. Illustrations by 
A. F. Lypon. 

. THE LOSS OF THE ‘VANITY.’ Mary Gaunt. 

. BISCUIT TOWN. Joseru Harros, Illustrations by W. H. MarGcEsvon. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 394. AUGUST 1892. 
CONTENTS. 
1. DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Chapters XVII -XIX. 
2. CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS: MY WITCHES 
CALDRON, IV.; by Mrs. Ritcuie. 
3. MARGARET STUART. By H. C. Macpowa tt. 
4. VASSILI. By Stpney PickeRIna. 
5. SOME LEGENDS OF THE VAUDOIS. By the Rev. Georce Epuunxpson 
6. ‘AULD ROBIN GRAY.’ By J. C. Happen. : 
7. ARMAND’S MISTAKE, By Miss Lynca. 
g. THE RUINS OF BAALBEK. By the Rev. Hasketr Smiru. 


cn 





MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


GOLF in the YEAR 2000; 


Or, What we are Coming to. 


8vo, paper covers, 1s, 6d, 





London; T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





——_ 


NOW READY. 


THE SONG 


OF 


THE SWORD. 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap Svo, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. ConsTaBLe on special paper with rough edges, 


PRICE 5s. NET. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
St. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—‘There is fancy, there js 


imagination, there is a noble warmth of passion and sentiment that would 
kindle the dullest and most sluggish of us ; there are unnumbered felicities 
of style and dictation. You read the book in a glow; you close it with a 
sigh of content.’ 


THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a 
masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer 
sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 
the commonest facts of life.’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, who 
calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 
in alliteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition 
of himself.’ 


THE GLOBE says:—'‘A good deal of rough literary power 
. . But the power is undisciplined, and it is marred by over-effort and 
by affectation.’ 


THE BOOKMAN says :—‘Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Voluntaries,” in 
short, are an artistic triumph, which the combined simplicity of theme and 
novelty and energy of thought permit everybody at once to appreciate.’ 


THE TABLET says :—‘ There has been no verse published of 


late years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable.' 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—'‘A poet 
existing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial influences; 
.. +. an artist equipped with a full-blooded vocabulary taken out 
the heart of the language, and not one of our languid French versifiers with 
half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms 1 
another, and a slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 
thumb.’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the vers, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :— It is indeed seldom that 
one meets so much to stir, to delight, to make him think, and to make him 
feel, as in the ‘‘ Song of Sword ”.’ 


LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 
verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, ana 
majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down through the ancient Strand.” ’ 


THE IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—‘ The ode-like 
measure is full of lofty music; it is like a master sitting at an orgal, 
weaving impassioned strains,’ 


of his craft..... These are of a most rare and amazing excellence. 


THE SPECTATOR says :—‘No phrase is too brutally blunt 
or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in workmal: 
ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to Mr. 
Henley’s former work.’ 


THE TIMES says :—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 





| DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


THE ACADEMY says :—‘ A veritable virtuoso, a past master 
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NOTES 


Tur Cabinet Council and the Separatist leaders alike 
met on Thursday, and completed arrangements whereby 
the ‘No Confidence’ vote may be discussed as speedily 
as possible. But the Gladstonians will have one supporter 
fewer than they reckoned, because the same day the re- 
counting of the votes polled at Greenock showed Sir 
Thomas Sutherland to have a majority of fifty-five. On 
Thursday also Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach gave the first important addresses since the General 
Election virtually came to an end. Speaking at a banquet 
at Birmingham, Mr, Chamberlain lauded the part played 
by the Midlands, and regretted the want of equal deci- 
sion in other constituencies. Doubtless the country will 
have to pay dearly for Mr. Gladstone's majority, but the 
meagre numbers and composite character of that majority 
will lessen its power for mischief. For Mr. Gladstone’s 
advance to the Liberal Unionists, as it is called, he has 
naught but scorn. At a similar gathering at Bristol Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach claimed for the Unionists at least a 
united party, which is more than their opponents can say. 





To the Separatist mind, already rejoicing in the 
prospect of those rebuffs and kickings which are the 
cherished privilege of a Gladstonian Administration, it 
has seemed that Sir Charles Euan Smith’s mission te Fez 
isa complete failure ; and certain Separatist organs have 
announced as much with glee. Concerning Sir Charles's 
methods there may be two opinions ; but nobody as yet 
has any right to assume them to be other than successful. 
The rupture was due less to French intrigue than to the 
effect upon the Sultan’s nerves of the reactionary party, 
headed by Bushta-el-Bagdadi, and already the Emperor 
has repented him of his shiftiness, while the French are 
coming to the conclusion that their representatives acted 
unadvisedly in opposing a treaty by which they would 
have benefited equally with ourselves. Accordingly 
negotiations are to be resumed, under more favourable 
circumstances, at Tangier, whither the Grand Vizier and 
other Ministers of State will shortly repair. A review of 
the whole adventure tends to the inevitable conclusion 
that the British Minister gained a most important 
advantage when he declined to allow the bond to be 
garbled and castrated. Now he is feared of the Sultan ; 
had he lingered he would have been despised. 





Iv is not pleasant to think that Mr. Gladstone will 
before long have to deal with serious internal disturbances 
in Afghanistan. The continuance of ‘an army of observa- 
tion’ at Asmar has not as yet excited Umra Khan to offen- 
‘ve operations ; but Gholam Hyder who was in command 
there has been summoned to Kabul to direct the cam- 


—......... 


S’ ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Horet, THE LINK. 

pl BS ser boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

M, ed Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 
anager, Telephone: 1101, Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 





paign against the Hazaras, which has been conducted so 
far in the most imbecile fashion. The rebellion spreads: 
thanks to their ambuscades, the Hazaras are now armed 
with Sniders: and their fellow-tribesmen outside Afghan 
territory are about to join the fray. Moreover, the 
fealty of the Ghilzais is not to be depended upon. 
The frontier tribes happen to be in a mood for raiding, 
and the Russians fully appreciate the advantages of the 
present situation. They know as well as we that a Glad- 
stonian Ministry is their opportunity, and that there is 
every chance that an occupation of Kabul would educe 
from Mr. Gladstone no more than a mild protest and a 
request for the appointment of a Commission to delimit 
a new frontier. 





GLapsTonians are fond of citing Norway and Sweden 
as an instance of the felicities effected by Home Rule, 
or a federation of independent legislatures. Yet Norway 
has been compelled to dispose of an inconvenient con- 
stitutional question by the simple device of burking a 
settlement. Some time ago the Storthing resolved that 
Norway should have Consulates of her own in foreign 
ports. To this King Oscar would in no wise agree. 
Thereupon the Ministry resigned. But the opponents of 
extreme Home Rule, being in a minority, could not under- 
take the government, as the Storthing is a body which 
may not be dissolved before it has fulfilled its allotted 
term. The result was a very pretty deadlock. The ab- 
dication of the King and the suspension of supplies 
were both suggested as solutions: but M. Steen has con- 
sented to retain office, the settlement of the Consulate 
question being adjourned sine die. One has only to 
imagine what would be the result if a similar demand 
were raised by a Parliament on College Green. 





Serious reports are to hand from Katanga. The Arabs 
between Katanga and Nyangwe—a space of 700 kilo- 
metres—are in open revolt against the authority of the 
Congo Free State, and have cut off the communication with 
Tanganyika, the reason being that the Commercial Com- 
pany buys ivory directly from the natives, and, besides 
ignoring Arab interests, has sought to levy tolls on 
caravans, Captain Marinel has laid irritating restrictions 
upon the business of private firms. Thus the news 
brought by the Marquis de Bonchamp of the effective 
occupation of Katanga is discounted by the later news of 
the expulsion of the exploring expedition, The lieutenant 
of the saintly Tippo is waging war on all Europeans 
in Ujiji. This news is less important in itself than as 
showing that the entire Arab power in German and 
Belgian Africa is setting itself for a struggle to the death 
against the Europeans. The Arabs in the centre, and 
the negroes of Dahomey on the one hand and Uganda 
on the other, may make a very pretty kettle of fish. 














OURNEMOUTH.— RoyaL BATH HOTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Chiff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Dwe South, 
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Tue Pittsburg business takes an uglier complexion every 
day. On Saturday Mr. Frick, the Carnegie manager, was 
shot by an Anarchist, who put three bullets into him, and 
attempted to murder Mr. Frick’s secretary, after which he 
failed to bring off a suicide by dynamite like Louis Lingg’s. 
It is quite certain that the attack on Mr. Frick was not 
the work of the strikers: this and the attempt to poison 
the same gentleman’s family appear to have been done 
by Anarchists. Indeed, the mob would have liked to 
Jynch Berkmann, and the orientally cruel punishment 
dealt upon his solitary sympathiser in the militia expressed 
the sentiments of officers and men. “Tis a pretty state of 
affairs when tortures borrowed from China are used in a 
civilised country without protest. The military is gradually 
being withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Homestead. 
Six hundred non-Unionists are at work in the mills, which 
are in a condition to stand a heavy siege. The strikers 
are ready and threatening: and they it was who devised 
the explosion of one of the Company’s mills by flooding 
the furnaces with gas. They are shortly to be evicted 
from their houses, and this move will probably be made a 
fresh occasion of bloodshed. 





Tue rumour of disaster in the Grand Sangir has all-too 
much foundation in fact ; for letters have been received 
from the Dutch settlers in the north of the Celebes, three 
hundred miles distant, giving details of a castrophe sudden 
On the evening of the 8th of June, the 
great voleano Gunona Awu began a terrific eruption with- 
The islanders, 


and complete. 


out any of the wonted seismic warnings. 
gathering their paddy crops in the lowlands, were over- 
whelmed by a shower of stones and ashes, which is said to 
have killed hundreds where they stood. Nor did those 
who escaped to their dwellings fare much better, since 
many of the light wooden houses were smashed by falling 
rocks or swept away by torrents of lava. Of the fate of 
close on a thousand persons in the rice fields on the up- 
lands naught is known. At the time the letters were 
written, no estimate of the number of fatalites could be 
formed. The wells had dried up in many cases, and, with 
the destruction of the crops, there were threatenings of 
famine: but the Government have organised and des- 
patched relief to the island. European and Chinese settlers 
escaped without loss or injury, as they are resident on the 
coast-line far from the volcano. 





‘GrNERAL’ Bootn is of an extraordinary insolence: at 
Exeter Hall on Monday he claimed that he could make 
£5 or £50 go four times as far as any philanthropic agency 
on earth: and asked if his audience thought that he was 
going to be done out of his £50,000? ‘Not a bit of 
it: the country owes it, and the country will have to pay 
it.’ As for his previous expenditure the ‘General’ had 
only to say that the Army had made some £2000 out of his 
Grand Tour. For the rest, he was good enough to chal- 
lenge investigation. He demanded (1) the appointment 
of a commission of important men: which is well enough, 
as long as importance does not mean a democratic 
notoriety ; (2) the men must be of standing and of some 
capacity in accounts: which is also well, if the appoint- 
ment do not rest in Mr. Booth’s hands; (3) his chief 
opponents must declare themselves willing to accept 
the decision as final: which last proviso is preposterous ; 
Mr. Booth’s opponents cannot forfeit their right to draw 
their own deductions from the proven facts. He also 
seeks to limit the inquiry to three points: (1) does him- 
self draw any private profit from the ‘ Darkest England 
Scheme’? (2) are the accounts managed fairly and 
honestly ? and (3) are the moneys expended economically, 
and so as to effect some measure of success ? The inquiry 
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must go beyond this. It must discover precisely what 
work has been done, and if its effect be at all commen. 
surate to the amount of money that has been expended, 
Likewise, one must know whether or not the unde. 
takings set afoot by the ‘General’ are worthy objects 
of popular subscription. And, above all, one must test his 
right to handle public money. 

On Monday the House of Lords dismissed the appeal in 
the case of Barnardo v. Ford, and ordered the appellant 
to produce in three months the boy he had sent ty 
Canada, and deliver him up to his mother, the respondent, 
The several stages of the matter have been the subject 
of comment in this journal. Dr. Barnardo proposes 
the salvation of waifs and strays ; but if the parents, how- 
ever late, awaken to a sense of their responsibility, he 
should be glad to resign his charge, and create a 
vacancy it is all-too easy to fill. But in any event, after 
the Court of First Instance decided against him his con- 
duct became perfectly inexcusable. He had the assist. 
ance of the ablest counsel at the bar, and yet he has 
been beaten in two costly appeals. And no worse piece 
of extravagance was ever perpetrated. 


Spire of chilly weather and the failure of La Fléche 
Perigord, Meddler and White Coral to meet their engage. 
ments, Goodwood offered some excellent sport. Of the Cup 
and the Stakes, and indeed all the longer races, it were 
bootless to add anything to the remarks offered in this 
column upon the performances of the same horses at 
Ascot. The two-year-old races were remarkable for the 
confirmation of public 
invariably justifying the public confidence. 


almost 
On Wednes. 
day Orme landed the exorbitant odds of 5 to 1 laid on 


form, the favourites 


him for the Sussex Stakes: winning by a very short head 
from his stable-companion, Watercress, who is in better 
fettle than when he beat Sir Hugo at Ascot. The 
Steward’s Cup, that most uncertain of scrambles, ended 
in the victory of Marvel who won the race two years ago 
for the Duke of Devonshire. This time he just kept his 
neck in front of Peter Flower, who gave him a year 
and two pounds. 


Viscount Suerprooke, better known as the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe, died on Wednesday at the age of eighty- 
one. He had a distinguished career at Oxford ; just failed 
to secure the Professorship of Greek at Glasgow, and 
emigrated to New South Wales, where he justified his re- 





putation, earned at Oxford, as a slashing debater. In 
1852 Mr. Lowe was chosen to represent Kidderminster as 
a Liberal; three years later he was appointed to the 
But the most 
famous and most respectable passege in his life came in 
1866, when he opposed both Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bills, on the ground that the lower 
classes were not fit to vote. He clung to the principle 
of gradual development, which has made Britain—‘ the 
what it is. ‘ De- 
mocracy,’ he said, in words that every statesman should 
know by heart, though they read like satire now, * you 
may have at any time. Night and day the gate lies ope? 
to that bare and Jevel plain, where every ant’s nest 35 4 
mountain, and every thistle a forest tree. But such a 
constitution as ours, once lost, can never be recovered. 
‘We are about to barter maxims and traditions that have 
never failed for theories and doctrines that have neve! 
succeeded’ : so he said in 1866, and 1892 shows that those 
theories and doctrines have failed rather more ridiculously 
in England than elsewhere. Mr. Lowe, however, accepted 
things as they were, and in his old age ceased to bea 
serious politician. 


Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade. 


imperceptible aggregation of centuries - 
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HOME RULE FIRST 


'’ will be pleasant to watch the gathering of the 
] Parties on Thursday. Of his two paths to ruin, 
Mr, Gladstone is like to choose the more direct. A 
mouth ago, indeed, he declared that to shelve Home 
Rule would be to ‘disgrace himself to the lowest point 
that the most unprincipled could possibly sink to. 
Now, of course, there is no point of self-abasement 
which should not be possible in the cause of duty and 
to serve one’s party. Mr. Labouchere (being a slave to 
the finer points of strategy) would have his revered 
leader disgrace himself quand méme. He _ believes— 
does the editor of 7'ruth—that the Irish members are 
of a confiding disposition. Knowing that all classes of 
the British electorate are sick of Home Rule; that the 
dull morality of the Dissenter is shocked, and the 
patience of the working man long since iiatiak: 
they are to help make the Liberals independent of their 
votes, and to trust to the Union of Hearts for their 
reward. Mr. Gladstone, for reasons which affect his 
reputation, is bound (at least) to seem to attempt to 
satisfy the ambitions of the late Mr. Parnell: and that 
and the sober good faith of Mr. Labouchere should be 
Yet Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor has said 
with some decision that neither of these things shall 
serve. And since his pronouncement the 


sufficient guarantee. 


Gladstonian 
press has settled that any postponement of the Home 
rank pertidy to the 
Radicals in our constituencies as well as black treachery 
to Ireland : 

There is no doubt that the course Mr. Labouchere 
has advised is the right one for his friends to take, if 
they had but the brains to see it: if (that is) half of 
them were not raw demagogues and the rest impractic- 
able fadmongers or equally impracticable Celts. A 
really Radical policy might buy votes. ‘The enfranchise- 
ment of the migratory lodger (for instance) would 
strengthen the Liberals for a time. The party has lived 
from the start by its opportune transfusions of ignorance 
into the electorate: and now that it is moribund the 
stimulus is frequently necessary. But there is small 
fear on this occasion, that it will be supplied in time. 
The very existence of the Parnellites, at all events, 
demands that they shall be implacable. The two Irish 
parties, the Welsh Radicals, the Scots Radicals, the 
London Programme men, and the Labour Members, 
will unite, of course, to pass a Vote of No-Contidence. 
So far they are agreed : 
in office. But they are in apable of a long-continued 
give-and-take. Confidence in one’s neighbour, after all, 
is rooted in self- respect. And while they quarrel, we 
can make things pleasant for them at our leisure. Re- 
distribution is inevitable: and redistribution — shall 
cripple the Irishry and strengthen the Midlands and 
Ulster. We shall begin to win at the bye-elections. 
And we are assured of further successes in Ircland as in 
the North. Mr. Gladstone's own seat shall be carried 
~—hot when he next stands (we are glad to believe) but 
—at the General Election. And Mr. Morley’s, if we 
ire Wise, is ours at once. Inside the House, we shall 
have every advantage of debate. Mr. 


Rule would be absurd: being 


and, moreover, that it would not pay. 


the 'Yories have been too long 


Gladstone m: Ly 


be forced to give Laci Rosebery all necessary assurances 
in which case he may avoid absolute blunders Cae 


But he ¢: 
ut he cannot escape the confidence of our enemies in 
his incapacity, 


Foreign complication, uneasiness of 
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trade, unnecessary war, must have their effect. And 
the country shall be constrained to support a Govern- 
ment which is capable of affairs. 

Meanwhile, it is hard to picture ourselves ruled by 


the gentlemen who lost the League accounts. It is 
very curious that Mr. Gladstone’s majority should 
be forty, or thereabouts. Because, as Mr. Littler 


has remarked, forty of his present supporters were 
convicted by the Parnell Commission in that ris 
being the paid servants of the Clan-na-Gael, did i 
turn (after deducting their commission) odhesilian i 
Moonlighters. Our rulers, that is, are men who have 
been found guilty of incitement to murder. The 
charge is old, of course, as the ‘Ten Commandments. 
But there is an unpleasantness about persons who have 
shown less than the courage of their tools. And it is a 
new thing for England to be ruled by such as these, 
who must feel our hands flat-heeled across their 
mouths. Mr. Davitt, who has been a_ consistent 
advocate of rebellion, may stand outside this ‘solid 
square. He is the forty-first of Mr. Gladstone's 
majority ; and he is like to be useful in reconciling 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Keir-Hardie. We are coming, at 
last, to that point which Mr. Gladstone prophesied 
1885. Not only the Liberal party, he said, but the 
I:mpire would be in danger if questions of the gravest 
moment and of the most Imperial weight and conse- 
quence were to come forward when himself was in 
It is true 
Yet the Liberal party is still 
(happily) in greater peril than the Empire. 


power, but dependent on the Irish vote. 
enough, in a sense. 

lor Mr. Gladstone is past compromise. We see him 
too excited to bear with argument. And he is said to 
look on advice, even more pleasantly-tendered than 
Mr. Labouchere’s, as a personal affront. ‘The dis- 
respect he has met with through the past six years; 
his waning influence in the House; the growing un- 
discipline of his alleged supporters ; the brutal insist- 
ance of the New Radicals outside; have roused him from 
the security into which he had been lulled by the pre- 
scribed adulation of his immediate following. He has 
been startled to a fierce imperiousness. ‘The old man, 
indeed, must fight; his life, as his reputation, is bound 
up with his fighting ; for Home Rule alone. And Home 
Rule is flatly impossible. ‘There is something just now 
in Mr. Gladstone which shall remind you of Mr. 
Parnell, towards the end of-his life. ‘There be who 
would call him fey. At any rate, he has long been 
lathered. ‘The Identical shall blaze, may-be, for a 
But Abarak is here : 
Day, soon, 


space : perhaps for two sessions. 
and the Mastery of the Event is at hand. 
shall shine on the baldness of the Son of Shimpoor, 


“MR. BYLES, M.P-.’ 


Tis a somewhat musty but it is none the less an acs 
| curate remark, that a straw will show how the wind 
And for that purpose the straw has a certain 
value. Mr. W. P. Byles, now Separatist member for 
the Shipley Division of Yorkshire, has for the moment 
a certain value. He is a typical example of the stuff 
of which the new Separatist member is made; and, 
since that class of person has been busy of late—and 
will be even busier for the next year or two—there is no 
harm, but rather some use, in getting his measure. 
Mr. Byles qualified himself to represent Shipley by 


blows. 
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attending on a famous occasion in 'Tipperary—which 
again led to his appearance as a witness in the trial 
last week. It occurred toa correspondent of The Times 
that certain passages in that trial might cast a useful 
light on the character of Mr. Byles, and ‘illustrate,’ 
withal ‘in a striking way the value of cross- 
examination as a test of veracity. The corres- 
pondent, who signed ‘ Titius, quoted a passage from the 
summing-up of Mr. Justice Monroe which dealt with the 
evidence of the new member for the Shipley Division. 
Mr. Justice Monroe had to point out that the witness 
alleged that he heard Colonel Caddell speak of Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Healy and other members of Parlia- 
ment as ‘ men who ought to know better encouraging a 
lot of disorderly ruffians to howl.’ The words appear to 
us to indicate that Colonel Caddell entertains an unduly 
high opinion of Messrs. Illingworth and Healy. But, 
whatever they prove, there is no evidence that they 
were ever used except the word of Mr. Byles and an 
entry in Mr. Byles’s note-book. Now in the course of 
the trial the elect that was to be of Shipley had also 
committed himself to the assertion ‘ that if a statement 
was made by a policeman, it would be very likely for 
that reason untrue.” Being rebuked by the judge for 
this piece of Nationalist gutter-journalism, ‘he said 
he made the observation on his oath for the purpose of 
scoring off the counsel for the Crown. After that 
Mr. Justice Monroe felt constrained to instruct the 
jury that Mr. Byles was not a witness whose uncorrc- 
borated word was to be taken on a matter of fact. 
‘'Titius, for his part, thinks Mr. Byles a curious 
recruit for the ‘party of the Nonconformist con- 
science. 

Now, this letter has thrown Mr. Byles into a frenzy 
approaching in intensity the historic fit of John Dennis. 
It exploded in The Times of Wednesday, and the ex- 
plosion is notable, for it ‘illustrates in a striking way’ 
the current Gladstonian veracity and temper. First, 
then, Mr. Byles says nothing about that part of the 
summing-up which recorded his views of what was 
legitimate scoring off the counsel for the Crown. He 
does not deny it. He says nothing about it. What 
he does is to quote Mr. Justice Monroe's opinion that 
his uncorroborated word was good for nothing, and 
then make that a peg on which to hang a very long and 
unseemly piece of scolding. The summing-up of Mr. 
Justice Monroe was ‘grossly unjust.’ Mr. Byles has 
been ‘accustomed to exhibitions of bias and unfair- 
ness from resident magistrates in the minor courts of 
justice ()° The scathing sarcasm in this note of in- 
terrogation prepares the way for some withering scorn 
of ‘gentlemen who were liable to instant dismissa]— 
and very likely to get it—from Lord Ashbourne if 
they showed: any independence, or failed to take the 
side of the Crown” Mr. Byles ‘can regard with 
some leniency the vice of servility in the case of a man 
whose bread and butter is at stake.’ But the summing- 
up of ‘the Orange Judge Monroe, who is not a 
removable, was too much for him. ‘ Like many other 
English men and women present, I was shocked to see 
one of Her Majesty's judges so palpably holding a brief 
for one of the litigants, and that one the Crown.’ 
Observe : Mr. Byles produces no evidence, nor colour- 
able imitation of evidence, that the ‘Orange Judge ’ 
was partial; he does not even say that Mr. Justice 
Monroe is a1 Orangeman; he carefully shirks the 
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striking illustration of his own veracity afforded by 
cross-examination. His course is a much simpler one. 
Mr. W. P. Byles, member for Shipley and recruit to the 
party of the Nonconformist Conscience, finds it more 
convenient to let himself go in a scream of calumnioys 
abuse. Barring some very slight and superficial differ. 
ences of form, this is a species of defence not unknown 
in the Police Court. When good Miss Tearsheet js up 
before the Beak on a charge of molesting or ‘ drunk and 
disorderly, her method is not dissimilar. he poor 
girl is in a fix. Her enemies compass her about, and 
in her sore straights she hits out by abusing the police, 
It does not get her off, but it relieves her feelings, and 
she knows that Mrs. Quickly and the rest of her dozen 
of civil gentlewomen will sympathise. ‘The Separatist 
member makes the same calculation. He is caught out 
‘scoring off the counsel for the Crown. Then he 
screams ‘removable, ‘servile, ‘unjust, ‘ partial’: 
achieves (in short) as near an approach to the full. 
favoured vocabulary of the Nationalist Press as he 
thinks T'he Times will tolerate. 

We do not do these people too much honour when 
we notice their scolding at some length. After all 
they are members of Parliament, and will have their 
say for a year or two. It is as well to know what 
methods your opponent will use. ‘There is a legitimate 
counter to every foul blow, but you must not ignore 
the fact that the antagonist with whom you are 
compelled to have a ‘haltercation’® will hit foul. Mr. 
Byles is by no means alone in his estimate of what are 
legitimate methods of controversy. With much judgment, 
The Times printed ‘ Titius’ his letter just under a long 
string of ‘Gladstonian inventions’ contributed by a 
collector of those curiosities. A party whose agents 
have gone about in the Tewkesbury division of 
Gloucester saying that Unionism means ‘shutting up 
the poor in the union’ is very fit to be recruited by 
Mr. Byles. It is a party which thinks that the end 
justifies the use of lies as a means; which, being 
angered, thinks that it does well to relieve its feelings 
by abuse of the other side—and that any scolding will 
serve the turn. It is disagreeable to have to fight such 
persons, but when they are properly tackled they are 
not difficult to beat. The liar, when he goes by the 
way, can be made to say to all men that he is a liar. 


CRICKET 
URING the past month the triumph of the bats 
man has been well-nigh unbroken. Many 4 
bowler is ruefully contemplating a spoiled average, but 
none that takes not a mournfully one-sided view of 
the game has ground for regret. ‘The large number of 
well-fought battles is proof enough that the game has 
been played with rigour and energy. Indeed, so a: 
mirably has the standard been sustained that, though 
Notts holds a slight lead, the battle of the counties 
is still unfinished, and it were idle to prophesy the re 
sult; for Mr. W. W. Read is winning back something 
of his old prowess, and what may not Surrey accom 

plish with his ancient self to aid ¢ 
The Gentlemen have fallen upon evil days. ‘Time 
was when two crushing defeats at the hands of the 
Players were their yearly portion, Now and again 
they snatched a furtive victory, but so weak was their 
bowling, their batting so uncertain, that many quaint 
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and curious tricks were devised to ensure equality. 
But in vain: even when the Players were asked to 
defend a wicket that was thirty-six inches in width, they 
achieved an easy victory and the Gentlemen were indeed 
in hopelessness until the advent of W.G. Grace. Then 
it was theirs to wrest victory after victory from the 
reluctant Professionals, and so keen an inspiration was 
W. G.’s genius that in twenty years the Gentlemen 
succumbed to their adversaries only seven times. But 
the spell is broken: the Doctor, though he has pro- 
longed his youth far into middle life, no longer domi- 
nates the cricket field, and the Players this year have 
won a conspicuous triumph. In the first match they 
defeated the Gentlemen by an innings and 26 runs: 
though the game was so well contested that when the 
victory was gained only half an hour remained to play. 
The second match was brought to a like issue, and 
when the Players had passed their rival's total, ten 
wickets were still to fall. 

The hero of the season is Arthur Shrewsbury. He 
claims his part in many a victory, and to-day he is in- 
comparably the soundest bat in England. Yet de- 
tractors are not wanting : we are constantly told that he 
plays a dull and spiritless game, that he pursues a policy 
of block for no better reason than to annoy the spec- 
tators. However he has the last of the laugh. For he 
achieves the loftiest scores, and, as cricket is not merely 
theatrical display, the consciousness that he has played 
the game is doubtless a sufficient solace for the bats- 
man. In country cricket it may be policy to hit all 
and sundry balls to the boundary. But when Greek 
meets Greek then is the time for caution and reserve. 
And Shrewsbury is a man of talent, because he 
frankly recognises his limitations. ‘True there are 
certain balls, breaking away on the off-side, which 
he disdains to touch. ‘These the Doctor would 
assail with a furious energy, but Shrewsbury, knowing 
his weakness, passes them by. For he leaves nothing 
to chance: he attempts only the feats wherein he has 
a reasonable hope of success ; and to blame him that he 
avoids sensationalism is as impertinent as it were to re- 
proach a novelist because he did not pack an epigram 
into every line. As it is the object of bowling to get 
wickets, so runs are the end of batting, and the mob 
by a strange perverseness would sacrifice a match to 
the maiden, yet resents a sound and steady innings, 
which is the maiden’s antithesis. ‘To the understanding 
eve defence is as attractive as attack, and, emphatically, 
it is the first essential. It is only when the necessity of 
attack is overlooked that the game degenerates. When 
Scotton spent a day in demonstrating that his bat was 
broader than the broad barn-door, his performance was 
wearisome because he declined to send the loosest of 
balls away—because, indeed, he confused purpose 
with effect: he did not keep up his wicket that 
he might add to the score, but saved his life for 
the mere pleasure of existence. ‘To change the image, 
Scotton and his kind are misers: Shrewsbury is a 
lover of sound investments. But the spectators, 
Whose knowledge of affairs is merely platonic, are 
annoyed because he does not squander his substance 
in idle speculations. 

W. G. has a place apart in the history of cricket. 
His defence was fiercer than the attack of other 
men, and we must not look to him for our standard. 
If you would find the most striking contrast with 
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Shrewsbury, you must revert to Yardley, of whom 
so much has recently been said. He indeed despised 
a policy of defence, but then his was not a great 
talent but a small genius, and he could now and 
again achieve what to a finer player had been im- 
possible. And it is Shrewsbury’s glory that, conscious 
of the end at which he aims, he knows also the 
means whereby that end may most easily be achieved. 
And if his style be not the champagne of the game, at 
least it is the best and stoutest of home-brewed. 


‘OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN’ 


HE management of the Niger Company being 
mainly Scots, is addicted, therefore, to the 
practice of silence. The declaration, nevertheless, of a 
six per cent. dividend possesses a certain unadorned 
eloquence that is absent (as yet) from the rival enter- 
prises of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Sir William Mackinnon 
in Mashonaland and Ibea. Indeed, the rapid advances 
of this particular corporation illustrate in a marked 
degree the Briton’s great capacity for commerce con- 
jointly with government. In its brief career the society 
has concluded three hundred treaties with native states, 
including the powerful and—as niggers go—civilised 
kingdoms of Sokoto and Borgu. Within a circle of 
influence covering many hundred thousand square miles 
it has created a lucrative export trade in palm-oil, 
rubber, and ivory, balanced by imports of cottons, silks, 
and woollens. ‘The river is patrolled by an effective 
police ; so that the merchant, if he observe but 
common prudence, is reasonably safe from robbery 
and attack. Up-stream his bales are subjected to no 
vexatious custom-duties ; on the return the necessities 
of revenue have perforce to be obeyed. Contrast this 
treatment with that awaiting him on the neighbour 
Congo. There an association still styled Free and 
originally called International reigns; and not only has 
he to pay tolls on both ways to the damage of his 
goods from unpacking and theft, but also every impedi- 
ment is thrown in his path unless he be a Belgian, and a 
Belgian favoured by King Leopold. At the birth 
of the Congo State the philanthropic trumpet blared. 
All the same, the Congo State has degenerated into a 
Coburg monopoly, to the exclusion, even, of the 
Socicté Belge. 

Upon the face of things, the Niger Company would 
appear exceptionally pacific and hospitable. But that 
is an illusion. Asa matter of fact its oflicers are so 
many Sweeny ‘Todds or Captain Silvers, whose profes- 
sion and delight it is to lure poor travellers to a deadly 
doom. So, at least, says Lieutenant Mizon on his return 
from a mysterious journey through the Company’s ter- 
ritories and the German hinterland. Why the Gallic 
‘explorer’ persists in visiting other nation’s properties 
when the Republic's huge possessions (paper) have yet 
to vield their secrets, is a question easier asked than 
answered. Not only has the Lieutenant reached Yola, 
the capital of Adamawa, but a Captain Montcil has 
penetrated to Bornu, which fanatically Moslem State 
was included in the British sphere by the Anglo-French 
agreement. Provided, however, that their objects are 
really (as avowedly) non-political, these gentlemen and 
their like are welcome enough ; only, they must observe 
the rules of the road, and deny themselves the 
pleasure of libelling their hosts. ‘These elemen- 
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tary propricties were not regarded by Lieutenant 
Mizon ; who has accused the Company of offences 
ranging from repeated attempts at murder to the 
comparatively mild and very unprofitable crime of 
running him aground. Upon Lord Aberdare, its 
Governor, has fallen the easy task of refuting the man’s 
maunderings, and his exposure of the slander is at once 
exhaustive and dignified. Here is one sample. ‘The 
Lieutenant was attacked by the Patani, and he implies 
that the said savages were instigated to his destruction 
by Mr. Flint, the Agent-General. His Lordship proves 
that the Lieutenant’s mishaps arose, simply and solely, 
from a foolhardy neglect to inquire which channels were 
safe and which were not ; nay, he actually produces an 
epistle from the victim of perfidious Albion to his 
would-be assassin, in which the latter is thanked for 
his kindness, and a hope is expressed that they twain 
will meet in Europe. And what is the voyageur's 
explanation? It is notable indeed. ‘I was in Mr, 
F'lint’s power, I wrote the letter at his request, to the 
end that I might be allowed to proceed to Yola.. How 
gallant a sailor! Are there many like him in the 
warships of France? If so, they will flee full soon at 
the next First of June. 

There is a possible explanation of this and other 
allegations which our ill-conditioned adventurer has 
foisted upon acredulous and malignant press. ‘The 
effects of African malaria are weirdly unpleasant, for, 
as you lie tossing and burning, Another yet Yourself 
appears in the hut. His restlessness worries and dis- 
tracts you ; fain would you do him a mischief, and if 
there be weapons handy, they are used—but not against 
that Other Person. Can it be, that when the Lieuten- 
ant was prostrated by fever, his disordered imagination 
conjured up a second Mizon, from whom he has since 
been unable to dissociate himself? The real man had 
been given passages on the Company's steamers for 
hundreds of miles; he had been supplied with an 
unsecured loan ; he had received every care and atten- 
tion from the medical and other authorities. But 
the phantom was being enticed into ambushes and con- 
spiracies ; the cut-throat lay waiting in the thicket, the 
scuttler was aboard the boat. ‘The theory may afford 
some clue to the explorer’s ravings; otherwise, despite his 
three-and-twenty years of service he is not an officer and 
a gentleman but——! And the worst is that you need 
not go to Uganda or Morocco, or even the Samory coun- 
try for parallel instances of Gallic ingratitude. Home 
from Katangaland, safe and sound, is a certain Marquis de 
Bonchamp: promptly he poses to the ready interviewer 
as‘ the sole European survivor’ of the Stairs expedition. 
But, says Commander Cameron, is it not the case that 
Dr. Moloney also lived to tell the tale, as also W. Robin- 
son, engaged as acarpenter? Besides, it is within the 
knowledge of credible persons, that it was the Doctor, 
a non-combatant, who commanded, the rear-guard 
(but where was Bonchamp /); that it was the Doctor 
(his temperature above the hundred !) who safeguarded 
the camp from Msiri by building a fort, and quelling 
the nigger escort, while Bonchamp lay supine. 
Curious, is it not? that a representative of the old, or 
the Orleanist, or even the Napoleonic noblesse should 
exalt himself above measure in the matter of white 
ants and locusts, and be entirely tongue-tied as to his 
preserver? ‘I'he inevitable conclusion is that your 
Frenchman, in starting for Africa, leaves good manners 
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behind him as a_uscless impediment, and fails to ree 
acquire the habit on his return to the boulevard, 
Were he alone concerned, he might be left to his 
discredit ; but his vapourings find echo in the neys. 
papers, to the bedevilment of international relations 


OWn 


A MOURNFUL MILLION 


HIS year, as last, the accounts of the Science and 
Art Department are a terrible indictment of the 
national common sense. ‘The schools for which jt is 
responsible have sent out over a million drawings, of 
which a hundred and nine thousand were submitted for 
examination, of which four thousand were * selected 
for the Final Committee.’ 


there are the figures. 


It sounds incredible ; )yt 
More: there are seven hundred 
prizes to divide among the authors of these four thou- 
sand drawings; and of these seven hundred _ prizes 
twelve are gold medals ; and of these twelve gold medals, 
seven have been won by members of the Coming Sex, 
which also is credited with seventy-seven out of two 
hundred and sixty-eight medals of silver and medals of 
bronze. It is humiliating enough for the rival Male: 
but it is still more humiliating for the art of painting, 
It is a truism that no woman ever did anything very 
much worth the doing in art ; yet here are seven out of 
twelve gold medals falling to the lot of women ina 
single year: the inference being—not how very good 
their work must be but—how very bad the work they 
had to, and did, beat ! 

Hogarth, as we know, opposed the foundation and 
establishment of the Royal Academy with all the 
strength that was in him: fortelling, with incredible 
prescience, the havoc it would make of Art by 
encouraging vast multitudes of young men unfit to 
paint to take up painting as a means of earning their 
bread. The fair Angelica, the Common Grandmother 
(or Maiden Aunt) of all these ‘ Lady Students, had not as 
yet, we believe, swum up on his horizon, or it may well 
be that with young men in his prophesy he would have 
included young women also. What, in effect, would he 
have said to these eighty-five medals of bronze and 
silver and gold? How would he have exclaimed 
against the horrid truth that here is no miracle nor 
effect of chance but a yearly business contrived and 
engineered by a parental government at a great expense 
of money and labour and time? And, worst of 
all, what, O what, had been his feeling towards that 
million of drawings? What to that selection of a hun- 
dred and nine thousand ? What to that elect four thou- 
sand? And, before anything else, what to that ‘Final 
Committee’? Standing amid these ruins of a world of 
cartridge paper, in this wild anarchy of inexpressive line 
and insignificant shading, of life-studies dead ere they 
were born and the ‘ glorious Hantique’ stippled clean 
away, he would pretty certainly have expended himself 
in language no modern reporter could ever bring him- 
self to set down, and, laying it all at the door of that 
infernal institution he did his best to stay from coming 
into being, he would, also pretty certainly, have done 
his best to pull its house about its ears, A million 
drawings in effect! And seven hundred prizes! It 
should mean no more—and in the vast majority of cases 
it does mean no more—than the perpetration of s0 
many pages of copy book. But it also signifies that 
here are crowds of young men and maidens resolved 
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to practice art—(that is, commercial picture-making)— 
asa means of livelihood, and intent upon qualifying 
themselves for a share of the wall-space of that other 
Bon Marché which is called Burlington House. They 
will presently advance to the assault in their fifties and 
their hundreds—in their thousands, even. And the re- 
jected among them shall be many and furious. And 
the accepted among them shall rejoice in that they are 
not grocers, nor breakers of stones, nor tillers of the 
earth, but Artists (with a big A). And the land shall 
get no joy of them, nor shall any one of their works 
find place or favour anywhere save in the shot-rubbish 
of a Sheepshanks, the omnium gatherum of a ‘Tate. 

Of South Kensington itself you read that this year one 
class of drawings is ‘decidedly poor, another ‘ reflects 
no credit on the school,’ yet another is ‘ very unsatis- 
factory, while others again are ‘decidedly inferior, or 
‘not worthy of any award, or ‘ weak and wanting in 
solidity and vigour.’ It is a melancholy story, for 
South Kensington, be it better or worse this time, is 
fairly representative of the whole country and the 
results achieved of the Science and Art Department. 
But what else to expect? Grant that at least three- 
fourths of the ‘students’ are not serious, that three- 
fourths of their ‘work’ is but the outcome of a very 
deadly and dismal form of idleness. Grant, too, 
that of the other fourth some are anxious to excel in 
mechanical drawings, while others have no ambition 
but to produce the picture of commerce and no illu- 
sions as to capacity and ideals, It remains a_ fact 
that the Artist is born and not made; and, as 
it is a very fair assumption, that not three among 
the authors of that million of drawings are artists 
born, it follows that a greater waste of energy 
and time and character is not to be conceived 
than that which is involved in the achievement of 
our mournful million. South Kensington, indeed, 
might be just as profitably employed in the manufac- 
ture of new planets as it is in the making of ‘artists.’ 
And, if Mr. R. L. Stevenson be right in his theory— 
that the Artist is merely a variety of the Fille de Joie— 
it is at least arguable that the influence of South Ken- 
sington on the morals of the growing generation is like 
to be scarce less pernicious than its effect appears to be 
contemptible in the matter of grammar and style. 


COLUMBUS AND THE CHURCH 


[' is extremely unlikely that any great historical 
event is known to the world precisely as it hap- 
pened ; it is quite certain that no historical personage 
is known to the world precisely as he was known either 
to himself or to his contemporaries. ‘The passage 
of years covers every temporal change with so thick 
a moss of lies that it is difficult to determine that 
any man that ever lived was in very truth thus and 
thus, or if the details of any human action were 
as the New Historian claims them to have been. 
To bring the matter to a practical issue: it is pro- 
litable to consider the history of an event whose 
third centenary Spain and the two Americas are 
on the verge of celebrating, and which within the 
last ten days has extracted an extraordinary docu- 
ent from His Holiness Leo XIIJ.—the discovery 
of Cuba by Columbus. ‘There is, first, the Pope’s view 
of the matter, In the eyes of his Holiness Columbus 
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stands a summary of all the virtues. He was ‘ Liguria 
ornamentum, whose most vehement desire was ever to 
carry the teachings of Christ to the heathen seated in 
the shadow of death. 'The Pontiff records (from pub- 
lished accounts) certain pious sayings of which the great 
man was delivered ; as that ‘ he sought no other end in 
his undertaking than the increase and glory of the 
Christian religion °; that (and these words he is said to 
have used in his persuasions of Ferdinand) ‘ the glory of 
Ferdinand and Isabella would grow unto immortality if 
by their aid the teaching of Christ were carried to 
countries so far distant’: with many more words to 
the same effect. ‘The Pontifical ideal of Columbus 
thus surrounds him with every Christian impulse. In 
the toil of his travel his sole support was the thought 
of religion, and you are gravely told that, but for this 
thought, it would have been impossible for a man 
to have endured so many fatigues, so potent an 
opposition, and vigils so wearying. ‘That the name, 
therefore, of this paragon of excellence, of Christian 
fortitude, of apostolic zeal, of single-minded unselfish- 
ness, may be memorialised with a peculiar splendour, 
it is ordained that in all the Cathedrals of Spain, of 
Italy, and of the two Americas, on the twelfth day of 
October, a Solemn High Mass De Sanctissima T'rinitate 
shall be celebrated in public thanksgiving. Tor some 
two hundred millions of human creatures there is 
accordingly set upon the personality of Columbus a 


seal of holiness which not all the truth-telling docu-: 


ments that the world holds shall ever utterly abolish 
and destroy. 

Thus, on the one hand, is history made for the mul- 
titude. But, if one shall condescend to step away from 
ideals of a piously dramatic imaginativeness, he will 
find, through all the false entanglements of history, 
the hints of a Columbus somewhat different from the 
plaster ‘saint” sketched in the irreproachable Latin 
phrase of Leo XIII. He is seen to be a man with very 
real human passions indeed, some of which can scarce 
be explained by the theory of his immaculate virtue 
and almost preposterous unselfishness. His deliberate 
deceit during the great Voyage, by which he elaborated 
a skilful system of lies for the benefit of his men may 
perhaps be overlooked, since he thought such deceit 
necessary for the success of his expedition. But his 
avarice seems beyond question or controversy. It is 
little enough that you hear of the salvation of souls 
after he had once touched land; the burthen of 
his letters is ever ‘gold, gold and more gold. 
‘I trust, he writes, and writes incessantly, ‘ that 
by the help of Christ, I may presently light upon 
gold.’ And so resolute was he to spread the light of 
the Gospel that, wheresoever he passed, he pressed the 
wretched natives into his service; whereby these, 
being all unused to such work, died like flies and were 
presently exterminated ; and those with whom he never 
came in contact are not Christianised even to this day. 
Again you scarce expect a high development of truth- 
fulness from an imaginative Genoese; but Columbus 
had, in this respect, a gift peculiar even to an 
imaginative Genoese. It is certain that to the day of 
his death, he was unaware that he had discoverea 
America ; he supposed himself, from the outset to the 
finish, on the coast of Asia. Despite the Pope's 
observation that ‘by the study of Astronomy and 
the wisdom of the ancients he guessed the existence 
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of new land Westward, it is clear that the end 
and object of his voyage was to discover a 
westerly sea route to China, so that he even took 
letters of introduction from his Sovereigns to the Court 
of the Khan. It was in this certainty, therefore, that 
he was able to record visions in which the Almighty 
bade him prosper and go forward with his schemes: 
whereby, as one biographer drily notes, the Almighty 
is seen to have been also of the persuasion that Columbus 
had lighted upon the Asiatic coast. And, to conclude, 
the story of his illegitimate son seems sanctioned by 
every historic probability. ‘lo compare the two records 
of the great Explorer seems therefore profitable for 
instruction in the curious paths of official history. 
And, for the rest, it may be allowed that he was 
extremely pious. Yet, for our understanding, is it not 
set forth in print that the Bible was the chief comfort 
and support of Mr, H. M. Stanley ? 


BUMBLE IN ‘THE SULKS 


HE London County Council is the real Fabian 
Society, since the eagerness of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘dear friends and fellow-workers’ to work mis- 
chief first and debate it afterwards belies the fame 
and insults the memory of their reputed idol. But the 
wiseacredom of Spring Gardens delays to execute scheme 
after scheme of improvement—though the necessity 
thereof be approved, though the details be agreed 
upon—until an access of insanity shall have fallen upon 
Parliament and the principle of ‘betterment’ shall have 
reccived the Royal Assent. Like Mr. Micawber, they 
live in the constant hope that something will turn up: 
as a Socialist House of Commons and the conversion 
of the Lords into a house of Carringtons and Monks- 
wells and the like. 

At certain London cross-roads the congestion of 
traffic is nothing less than discreditable to the Council. 
The Circus at the northern end of Tottenham Court 
Road demands instant completion, and before long a 
similar circus must be constructed at its junction with 
Euston Road. ‘There are hours in the day when the 
Wellington Street crossing in the Strand is impassable. 
The Holywell Street buildings, too, are a standing 
disfigurement and inconvenience. The corner at the 
Holborn Restaurant is the most difficult in London: 
Little Queen Street and Southampton Row ought to 
be widened at once: a direct route between Holborn 
and the Strand, which should also relieve the traffic in 
Chancery Lane and so do away with the everlasting 
block at the head of Fleet Street, bas been wanted 
for the last twelve years. ‘Twelve manila ago the Coun- 
cil shelved a scheme which might have served. The 
other day Mr. Frederick Harrison presented a fresh 
plan, not without its points and certainly better than 
nothing : a‘ Broadway’ would be built from Little Queen 
Street, cutting through Clare Market and entering the 
Strand between St. Mary’s and St. Clement's; Holy- 
well Street, and perhaps Wych Street, being merged in 
an immense square. But a wholesale razing of build- 
ings, although it be sufficient to lighten the block at 
that point, will not improve the condition of affairs 
opposite the Gaiety. ‘The new road is to be straight, 
but it has the disadvantage of carrying traffic to a 
point where traffic does not much desire to be taken. 
As for the proposed County Hall, the less said of it the 
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better. The worst points about Mr. Harrison’s design 
are the ‘bottle-necks* it leaves at Wellington Street, 
the head of Fleet Street, and Southampton Row, But 
it may form the basis of an organic system of thoroug|. 
fares between Long Acre, athens. and the Sand 
Likewise it does away with Clare Market. And, what. 
soever its merits and demerits, it has gained the appro- 
bation of a majority of the Council as at least a step 
in the right direction. 

Nevertheless the same Council is resolved not to 
proceed in the matter unless Parliament sanctions both 
the scheme and the levy of betterment rate : a tax, that 
is, to be paid by the landlords within an arbitrarily 
circumscribed zone. ‘This was in face of a declaration 
made by Mr. Fardell, as leader of the Moderate Party, 
that he would not consent that the whole charge 
be laid upon the occupier ; in face of the conclusive proof 
brought by Mr. Arthur Arnold that the * Broadway’ 
cannot but effect a deterioration in ground values, and 
that it is simply impossible to raise half the cost— 
about a million—by any such impost. 
failed in France and America: 


Betterment has 
the utmost which jts 
English supporters can claim is that the experiment 
will be interesting. But, as Jeremy Collier remarked, 
‘all experiments are not worth making. The Council 
has three facts to confront: (1) that improvement js 
necessary; (2) that nobody proposes to make the 
occupier pay for it; (3) that betterment in this in- 
stance means either failure or the robbery, on oriental 
lines, of a hapless group of landlords. Considering 
the fundamental injustice of the principle and_ the 
difficulty of applying it; remembering also that no 
reform in the incidence of taxation can be effected 
for some time; the old method—of compulsory 
purchase in conjunction with the issue of stock—seems 
worth more consideration than it has received. If the 
properties be re-sold, then you have the principle of 
betterment at work on a commercial basis: if the 
Council become a landlord also, we shall see a trial of 
the theories of land nationalisation. Anyhow, this 
policy of delay gives the London Conservative members 
one of the finest opportunities they have had. 
that few Radicals favour betterment, they can amend 
the Bill (which comes up next session) so as to satisfy 
all who believe that the ground-landlord should beara 
handsome proportion of the immediate cost, or in some 
such way as is indicated above. With a handful even of 
Radicals against it, the Council can scarce maintain its 
present attitude of arrogant indolence. 


Seeing 


ITALIAN OPERA MISMANAGED 
wn the close of the London Season comes the 


close of the Royal Italian Opera, or—as Sir 
Augustus Harris is now pleased to call it—the Royal 
Opera. It is understood thereby that we dwellers in 
Britain have grown cosmopolitan in our musical taste, 
and our Impresario, forethoughtful of all national 
developments, severely scanning the signs of the 
times, sensitive (as a marigold to the sun) to every 
turning feather of the popular plumage, has, 4% 
the weet knows, generously condescended to our 
developing tastes, and has provided a lavish list of 
operas, Italian, French, and German, for the delec- 
tation of our eager ears, We are understood 
in this matter to be excessively pleased with our- 
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selves. Our gratitude to Sir Augustus Harris is almost 
national, and the personal sense of reverence for our 
own artistic progress has swelled almost to bursting. 
The Press sits admiringly at the great man’s feet, and 
whispers its honied and harrowing praise into his (believe 
it) reluctant hearing. His reputation is growing like a 
wind; a reputation for we know not what generosity, 
what enterprise, what intrepidity and resolution. In 
one quarter he is almost reproached (but tenderly, 
tenderly) for his ‘imprudence’ in transporting his 
German singers and players bodily from their 
native land; in another words cannot express with 
sufficient splendour an admiration entertained for 
his duplication of the Opera at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. ‘Then his popularity among his service is 
to note; and to pass judgment upon the criticisms 
which have here and there been given to the public, 
you would suppose that M. Defriche galloped across 
from Covent Garden to Drury Lane on a single night 
to fulfil a double ré/e out of a pure personal affection 
for his manager. 

It seems, then, that everybody is happy; and we are 
making bland inquiry one from the other—If such an 
opera season have ever before been experienced in London 
during the present century? We may safely answer in 
the negative ; probably the Opera has never before been 
so—popular. And it seems worth the while of a 
moment's consideration to weigh the causes of that 
popularity, and appraise them at their ragged value. 
The Opera was popular as pantomime is popular : 
not for the worth of the possibly beautiful music pro- 
vided for the general ear, not for the artistic rever- 
ence with which the essential grandeur of the thing was 
cherished and reduced to act, but for a gaudy spectacle 
resulting from the exaggeration of all those qualities 
which are the least admirable, and least central, in any 
artistic production. It seems to be necessary, for 
example, if Opera be to attract its full houses, that the 
stage should be upholstered with a certain excep- 
tional mounting. Accordingly, aspirations after ample 
upholstery are pervasive in Covent Garden. Popular 
names head the programmes, and the choruses are left 
to wind their senseless way through page after page of 
music that needs the most delicate handling, the most 
careful devotion to equipoise, the most conscientious 
and individual appreciation of its every emotional 
value. What result do you achieve? Precisely that 
result which you, one of the People whose demands 
necessitate this supply, expect from this merchant 
of popular works. Wagner too and his coloured 
orchestration—the word may be pardoned for its 
appropriateness—have been served up to delighted 
expectation; magic-lanterns, horrible aquatic devices 
effected by ladies strapped upon fire-escapes, the glare 
of lime-light, the simulation of trap-doors, the reality 
of horses led tramping on the stage—here, in brief, are 
some of the gorgeous contrivances by which the average 
man, enticed by the pleasures served up by Wagner and 
Sir Augustus Harris in partnership, is led to declare 
that how, at last, a taste for music is springing up, 
like green corn, in the breasts of the paying (and dis- 
criminating) multitude. 

But let us not forget that Sir Augustus Harris dupli- 
cated his Opera; that, having compassion on this 
musical multitude vainly knocking at the doors of 
Covent Garden, he threw open his theatre at Drury 
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Lane to swallow the overflow. This was the most 
benignant act of all; to us who so longed for Mozart, 
and could not hear him at Covent Garden, he was ‘ per- 
formed’ for our pleasure and delight at Drury Lane. 
And never was performance, so far as one experience may 
make a record, more negligently completed. Drury 
Lane became on such nights a Festival of the Suburbs ; 
the listless orchestra was followed indolently by the 
listless audience ; when the scenery hitched the audi- 
ence tittered, and the music became a mere excuse. 
But the pockets of the Manager benefited, and that 
sufficed for art. ‘Thus at Covent Garden the pante- 
mime, not very well, but sufficiently well, executed, 
drew the abundant coin of Mayfair into those capacious 
and managerial pockets ; and at Drury Lane the indiffer- 
ent, the absolutely unworthy productions, served to 
magnetise the weary suburbs. And to this conclusion 
we, the Public, are compelled: that, adored of the 
Press, the Public, and his Employees, Sir Augustus 
Harris is out of all question the Greatest Artist of his 
Time. 


THE PASSIONATE SEPARATIST TO HIS 
AFFINITY 


OME think with me, and be my love, 
And we those pure delights will prove 
The which, when once he takes the field, 
Our Grand Old Man is sworn to yield! 


Watching the Irish ballot-box, 

We've seen the priests whip in their flocks, 
Savouring thus, as crowned with roses, 

All the joy of counting noses. 


But Local Option now must be 

The crown of our felicity ; 

Though we will still discuss with zest 
One Man One Vote, and all the rest. 


To Disestablishment in Wales 
Whene’er we must we'll trim our sails ; 
And how we'll sport and frisk and play 
About a Miners’ Eight Hours’ Day ! 


And O the poor Egyptian’s lot! 

Dear, shall we scuttle? Shall we not! 
And, while our reasons strike them dumb, 
We'll dream Majuba’s yet to come. 


And India and the C. D. Av! .. . 
Let Ireland cease to block the way, 
And what a system of Home Rule 
We from our Tory friends will pull ! 


Then, earnest livers, to whose calls 

The flippant Soul prefers the Halls, 

Shall stir thee, even in thy sleep 

With questions strong and grave and deep : 


As, ‘If a Duke may own a stud, 
Why not the Sweep his “ bit of blood ?”? 
And, ‘Is not St—rt (of The Star) 


More lovely than red roses are ? "— 


For half a year (at least) a seat 

Is thine at this most solemn treat, 
If thy mentality thee move 

To think with me and be my love ! 
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MODERN MEN 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS VANSITTART CONYBEARE, M.P. 


F Mr. Conybeare the undergraduate it is remembered 
that he had many outrageous controversies with the 
Dean of his College ; that he was conspicuous among the 
Young Asses of ‘Commem,’; and that he came into pro- 
minence at the Union as ‘rather a tedious speaker, but 
very persistent.’ Later he studied for the Bar, but his 
chief efforts were devoted to the founding of the ‘ Social 
and Political Educational League’: a system of free lec- 
tures, whereby he and others of his kind gained fluency 
and confidence at the expense of the guileless Working 
Man. And ’tis pity he came not half a generation later 
into the world: he should have presided in a red tie at 
meetings of the Reform Club (a weird place in New-Inn- 
Hall Street), and there directed the discussion upon such 
congenial subjects as the impertinences of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the viciousness of the undergradute, the 
wrongs of that erring sister the ‘ Oxford citizen.’ As it 
is, a Parliamentary career has been necessary to develop 
and display him to his uttermost. 

The Mining Division of Cornwall first became a separate 
entity in 1885, and then it was that its chief town, Cam- 
borne, ceased to be /erra incognita to the general. Up to 
that time it had achieved notoriety only as a place where 
the masses broke loose every eight or ten years, and in- 
dulged in just as much rioting as could be put in or ever 
the local police was reinforced from outside. The town 
had become a byword throughout Cornwall for these same 
exhibitions of the brute: the one phrase that there ex- 
presses the extremest exasperation of a mob being ‘ Give en 
Camborne.’ Now, in 1885 the bulk of these people re- 
ceived the franchise, and Camborne became the head of 
the Mining Division. Included in the Western Division 
of Cornwall, the place had been represented by Sir 
John St. Aubyn and Mr. M. A. Pendarves Vivian. Sir 
John now went west to St. Ives, and Mr. Vivian addressed 
himself to the electors of Camborne. He was a gentle- 
man, a man of property, and a supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, but he had scarce woced his constituents in the 
old days with the assiduity accounted necessary ; his 
politics, suiting the smelters, the mine-agents, and the 
black-coated classes generally, did not in any way strike 
the fancy of the masses. He promised them no more 
than could be promised with reasonable hope of fulfil- 
ment ; nor did he pander to their Celtic hatred of the 
man that owns a decent coat; therefore he stood no 
chance of approval after the appearance of ‘ Mr. C. A. V. 
Conybeare, B.A.,’ at one or two meetings in the Divi- 
sion. The People had discovered a man that pro- 
mised it all it could desire; so he was returned at 
the head of the poll: a follower of Mr. Chamberlain as 
opposed to Mr. Gladstone. He was curiously frank : 
his faults might have been radiant virtues for all he 
troubled to cloak them. You discovered in five minutes 
of his speaking that he had no sense of humour, 
no thought of toleration for others—nothing, in- 
deed, but an exceeding evil temper. As in duty 
bound, he essayed the jocular when he stood to address 
his followers with no interruptions save encouraging 
cheers. But, if ever any as yet without conviction 
attempted the heckling which is the elector’s law- 
ful privilege and amusement, he found himself very 
soon confronted with the living Conybeare, which 
is a man tolerant of nothing save naked idolatry, 
and abnormally gifted with the knack of making a per- 
sonal enemy out of every political opponent. He had 
(then, as now) unlimited blather for such as owned him 
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beyond mortal criticism ; and for the rest, who doubted, 
an unlimited gift of abuse. And so he easily gained 
a majority in a constituency which it would be hard ty 
match for ignorance of all political matters and for pas. 
sionate prejudice against all things having the Misfortune 
to be approved by the respectable classes. And of hi 
letter to The Star, his suspension, his antics in Ireland 
with the other school-boy, Young Master Harrison, the 
country at large is already aware ; while there are some at 
least of his fellow lieges who remember that he is Chaiy. 
man of the Silate River Company—that offspring of the 
Oceanic Land Company which is so very triumphant q 
thing of its kind. 

Along the coastline in the neighbourhood of Camborne 
there lies a strip of waste land overgrown with heather: 
the favourite resort of the People on Sundays and Good 
Fridays. A hundred yards or more from the cliff-edge 
(but approaching in places much more closely thereunto) 
there is a high road ; and through the midst of the wastre}. 
parallel with the cliffs, a grass drive has been made by 
the Bassets of Tehidy. ‘The waste lands stretch for miles, 
and are free to all; but within a certain limited space it 
was the desire of the Bassets to have no picnics, with their 
inevitable spilth of bottles and sandwich-papers ; so , 
notice-board forbade the People to take its meals to the 
east thereof, and ordered it, further, not to drive or ride 
upon the private way which had been made betwixt the 
common road and the cliff. Upon a certain day our Mr, 
Conybeare went with chosen friends to the cliffs, and there 
beheld this most iniquitous ‘ painted bredde.’ He was M.?. 
now, and a big man in the financial world ; but he minded 
him on a sudden of the nights when they fed the bonfire 
flames with broken bunkers at the House, and the memory 
His friends, not being ’Varsity 
men (far from it !),stood by with quavering admiration while 


made him a youth again. 


he rooted up that notice-board, and flung it with ignominy 
into a pit hard by ; they stood about him with fluttering 
hearts as he gazed in rugged calm upon the ridiculous 
tumult of the sea; they went back with him into the 
town full of the exultation that comes of nobly bearing a 
Now, Mr. Cony- 
beare (knowing that the next day might see a summons 


part in a deed of magnificent daring. 


out against him) went back into Camborne, and there in 
a great meeting of constituents defied the Tehidy Estat 
to take 
done in vindication of the People’s Rights. 


action against him for this that he had 
It did not 


dare ; and to this day men visit the spot, and wonder 


} 


what they have done beyond others that they should 


be represented by such a man, Upon yet another memo- 
rable day this new Guy of Warwick went down toa little sea 
side village, Gwithian by name. Now, if there be one thing 
the good knight hates more than another, ’tis the sight of 
property (not his own) shut off from the mob ; and here 
in Gwithian he was confronted with a gate securely pad- 
locked. They told him that there was a dispute as to 
the right of way, and that the farmer in possession had thus 
defied the majesty of the People. And then some one 
let out that this farmer was a woman: that there was no 
man about the place to interfere for her protection. And 
then the matter was simple enough. The hero smashed 
the padlock and flung open the gate, giving his friends 
and followers free access to a sandy place where naught 
will grow save stone-crop and the salt spire-grass (in all 
which, perhaps, are the rude elements of a parable). But 
the offender had still to be rated. And they moved of 
—he and his mob—to the house where the farmer lived. 
With a hooting crowd at his back, our Young Chevalier(New- 
Style) knocked at the door, and, being answered, told what 
he had done in the matter of the padlock. This over, he 
invited the lady to come forth into the open and explain 
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the mob, his constituents, the why and wherefore of her 
misdeeds. The mob also shouted invitations in its own 
articular dialect ; but the lady refused to attempt to justify 
herself before it. And (the point is) how to conceive a man 
who first insults an unfriended woman, and then invites 
her to come out and explain herself before a rabble he has 
gathered together for his own protection ? 

It is true that some have found him not altogether god- 
like. ‘What have a’ done for us, I should like to know, 
said one woman. ‘They d’ say ’tis through he we got 
fortnightly pay-days ; but wha’s that, if tha’s all he’ve done? 
Tis two black eyes a month ’stid o’ one ; an’ I can’t hardly 
thank en for that.’ But for the most part his popularity 
js uninjured by all his eccentricities ; and his most violent 
supporters (as poor Drew Gay discovered in 80) are among 
the women, Of whom an anecdote :—He was leaving a 
village of late, at the close of a meeting, and the People 
crowded round him, eager to assure him of its devotion. To 
one of the People came an inspiration. In a shrill voice she 
raised a revival hymn, and upon the instant all his 
friends were singing it: ‘She only touched the hem of His 
garment, as to His side she crept.’ And, as Mr. Cony- 
beare passed from them to fight the good fight elsewhere, 
they raised the tail of his coat and kissed it one after the 
other, reverently, nor would let it go save to put in the 
hymn. And of such is the Great Gladstonian Majority. 


GENERAL CHATTER 


ITTLE that is vital may just now be said on the great 
Clothes Question. News is at the ebb ; nor is there 
much of novel or striking to record in the way of house 
and table decoration. Divers pretty fancies, sundry 
queer and not always taking combinations of styles 
or sins against style—these you may meet, but nothing 
that produces a really fresh impression, Later, much 
may be hoped; and something feared. In the mean- 
time, let any attempt (however cunningly considered) to 





introduce dyed grasses into floral decoration be rigorously 
repressed. It is strange, but it is true, that these abomi- 
nations have been seen where they might have been least 
expected. Again, the feminine principle is nothing if not 
self-conscious: whether it inform a Rebondy or merely 
inhabit a Platitude, its self-consciousness is ever self- 
satisfied. Serenely it bids you look, nor is vexed for itself 
if you will not, but only pitiful of you. And thus it is that 
all manner of swimming and bathing clothes are of import- 
ance now ; and many are the water-weeds that wearers 
—and spectators—may delight to honour. But there are 
horrors not a few, and these also there shall be found 
wretches to admire. Some novelties in vogue are really 
dangerous: as the Empire sash, and the pelerine bodice-frill 
—generally in some bright and acrid hue; both of them in 
favour with latter-day syrens. In their teeth let it be re- 
peated here, that nothing looks very much better—or is 
more fatal to the Weaker Sex—than a smart-cut serge or 
cloth picked out with bright and wholesome hue. 

The decline of certain mannerisms is very noticeable. 
For one thing, the indiscrimination of the shoulder-frill 
will soon damn it out of life, even in its prettiest vagaries. 
The Empire sash, too—an object of derision—is to be seen 
piled in the shop windows in its fifties and its hundreds, and 
labelled « All These at 6s. 6d !’ Irrespective of individual 
shapes, Woman no more swathes herself about with yards 
on yards of velvet, satin, ribbon, any fabric that comes 
soonest to hand. Across the water the trick is well nigh 
obsolete. In the Ville-Lumiére, indeed, they are turn- 
ing out a special and a much stouter make of guipure 
for the cloths and serges designed for autumn and travelling 
Wear, Itis called after Louis-Treize, has a much more sub- 
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stantial presence than the usual thing, and is particu- 
larly effective on black—or better still on blue cloth or serge. 
In some instances the skirt—all the new walking-skirts 
are mercifully curtailed—is perfectly plain, and, more- 
over, is hooked to the bodice, which is completely covered 
with Louis-Treize; the sleeves are loose and plain, with 
a lace cuff pranked with elbow-knots of ribbon. As a 
rule the Louis-Treize is not repeated on the skirt, so the 
general effect is one of rare and elegant simplicity. It 
may be remarked that such a gown as this is none the less 
useful if it have a plain and untrimmed bodice, in the 
same stuff with itself; for then you seem to have not one 
dress to your back but two dresses in hand: no mean 
advantage in the case of a travelling wardrobe. The 
jackets—Eton or other—now in use are often wholly the 
prey of this form of guipure; also they can be worn 
over sundry skirts, and are both attractive and conve- 
nient. Black and white tartan in large or small checks, 
finished with black velvet, will be a good deal worn: well 
cut and well adjusted, the material not only serves but also 
presents what once was called a ‘lady-like air.” But it 
must be well made, or the wearer were better dead. 

There are rumours that the dear, delightful Sheath 
(or umbrella variety) is doomed, that its severe simplicity 
will not inspire the coming winter. However this be, a 
great uncertainty obtains in many things, and in skirts 
(as in politics) the outlook is depressing in the extreme. 
In hats and bonnets, it is a trifle better ; they maintain a 
kind of easy-going demeanour, and show themselves 
ready to meet a wearer half-way, and to jump with each 
and every idiosyncrasy in the matter of hair. A sort of 
large and spreading sailor hats has come in. It is no 
doubt invaluable asa sunshade (only there is nosun) ; but 
it is absolutely subversive of the idea of trimness inherent 
in the real thing. But that is woman’s way. Give her 
a good thing, and she clamours for a better; and there is 
nothing so bad as the better for the good. A case in point 
is the case of Love v. Friendship. Love was—and it was 
by no means bad. But something better was wanted ; and 
Friendship was accounted better ; and there was an end of 
Love ; and the worst of Friendship is that it makes friend- 
liness impossible. ‘ Ainsi va le monde ici-bas.’ 


THE TRAINING OF AN ENEMY 


IERRE-ANDRE. de Suffren Saint-Tropez, commonly 
called by his countrymen ‘ Le grand Suffren, —the 

only Frenchman to whom it was given to fight five general 
actions with the English fleet, and not to be beaten,— 
was born on the 17th of July, 1729, at the Chateau of St.- 
Cannat, in the Canton of Lambese, in the arrondissement 
of Aix, in the province of of Provence. He was the third 
son of Paul de Suffren, Marquis de Saint-Tropez, and his 
wife, née Marie-Hi¢éromée de Bruny de la Tour-d’Aigue. 
We quote these details and noble names because they 
serve to place our man, Pierre-André one sees was (as 
they might have said in Scotland) Jock the Laird’s brither, 
a younger son with a younger son’s portion. In France 
as it was still possible to make an eldest son, there was then 
no fear of large families. Paul de Suffren and his wife 
had the respectable number of six children, four sons and 
two daughters. In a family of that position the careers of 
the sons were practically marked out for them from the 
first. ‘Iglesia, y Mar y Casade Rey’ as the Spaniards sum 
them up:—the Church, the Sea, and the King’s Service 
were their appointed lot as being the only professions 
for a gentleman. They took to them in due order. The 
eldest was a soldier who fought not without distinction in 
Italy under Maillebois, became Maréchal de Camp, a 
knight of Saint-Louis, and in the fulness of time succeeded 
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his father as Marquis. That was the Casa de Rey. The 
second son entered the Church, and became bishop of 
Sisteron and of Nevers. The fourth combined Church 
and sea, Iglesia y Mar, for he entered the order of St. 
John, and served in it all his life. The third, Pierre- 
André the Admiral may be said to have united all three: 
he was a knight of Saint John, and therefore of the Sea 
and the Church; he was also a Naval officer, and therefore 
of the King’s House. The organisation of the French 
Navy allowed of this connection between the Order and 
the Service, while the Order, again, was largely recruited 
from among the younger sons of Provencal nobles. ‘The 
cadets de famille were provided for once they were 
enrolled among the Knights of Malta. 

Picrre-André entered the Navy in 1743, as Garde de la 
Marine, which answered more or less to our ‘ King’s Letter 
Boy ’ of earlier times, and the first-class volunteer of later. 


The Gardes de la Marine were all nobles, very jealous of 


their right to the higher ranks, and not always amenable 
to discipline. In 1743 the French Navy was at the very 
low ebb to which it had been brought by the wars of Louis 
XIV., and the neglect of Fleury. The financial difficulties 
of the Government were ruinous to its material strength, 
while the feuds between the civil administration, typified 
as ‘la Plume, and the fighting corps named ‘|’ Epée, were 
disastrous to the efficiency of what Navy there was until 
Choiseul was put at the head of the Naval Department ; 
and for nearly twenty years after Suffren became a Garde 
de la Marine there is an almost unbroken record of weak- 
ness and disaster for the French at sea. ‘Those years were 
the apprenticeship of the Admiral, and, looking at them, 
one can understand how, with a man of an ardent tempera- 
ment and a strong belief in himself, it would become a 
fixed idea to repay the islanders for such a surfeit of 
humiliation. Let us take the leading events in order of 
date. They will give a fairly good summary of the struggle ; 
for it was the curious fortune of Suffren to be present at 
nearly every one of his countrymen’s defeats: the chief 
exception being Quiberon, fought when he was, for the 
second time, a prisoner of war in England. 

When he joined the So/ide, at Toulon, in 1743, the War 
of the Austrian Succession was beginning. The French 
had given shelter to a Spanish squadron, blockaded at 
Toulon by the English long before war began with France. 
These were the days in which Commodore Martin put his 
watch on the King’s dining-table at Naples, and gave him an 
hour to withdraw from an alliance unpleasing to England. 
Matthews, the Admiral in command of the Mediterranean, 
was also Minister at the Court of Turin, and was issuing 
his orders up and down Italy in the style which earned 
him the name of ‘Il Furibondo’ from Sir Horace Mann 
in Florence. So tame were the French that they 
actually allowed Captain Callis to burn five Spanish galleys 
with fire-ships in the Gulf of St. Tropez. The effect 
of a spectacle of this kind on the mind of a spirited lad 
of sixteen may be imagined. At last the French and 
Spaniards put out to fight the very scrambling Battle of 
Toulon—chiefly remembered here as the starting-point of 
a unique series of scandalous courts-martial—and because 
it gave Sir Edward Hawke his first chance of distinction. 
Then Suffren went to the West Indies with Captain 
Macnamara in a squadron which ‘put several English 
divisions to flight,’ says a French writer in a vague way. 
In 1746 he served in the Trident, Captain Estourmel, in 
the expedition which sailed to retake Cape Breton. It 
was commanded by the Due D’Anville who died in the 
middle of it, and after a horrible succession of sufferings 
from wreck, storm, plague and starvation, itachieved an utter 
failure. Next yearcame worse. Suffren was transferred to the 
Monarque in the squadron commanded by Desherbiers de 
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l’Etenduére and appointed to protect the outward bound 
West India convoy. It was attacked by a superior force 
under Sir Ek. Hawke, and of its eight ships six were taken, 
They fought well, taking (Sir Edward said) ‘a great dea 
of drubbing.’ The Monarque was one of the unlucky six, 
and was carried to England, where she was bought into 
the English navy, and became memorable as the vessel oy 
whose quarter-deck Byng was shot, ‘pour encourager Jes 
autres.’ Suffren was prisoner of war for the first time, and 
his biographer has recorded that ‘arrogance britannique 
lui déeplut.” We dare say it did. 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left him free to ‘do his 
caravans’ for the order. The name—a survival from the 
crusading days when the Knights of the Temple and of 
St. John divided the work of protecting the pilgrims to 
Jerusalem between them—was now applied to the cruises 
of the Maltese galleys, against Algerine and Levantine 
privates. Scandal records that the service was not arduous. 
It was mostly done at anchor in the neighbourhood of 
such Greek islands as had the best reputation for the 
taste of their wine and the looks of their women. Perhaps 
the Knights bethought them that, ‘ Love still hath some- 
thing of the sea from whence his mother rose.’ By 1754 
Suffren had ‘ put in his caravans’ ; and qualified for office 
in the order. In 1756 he served as Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau on board the Orphée in the tleet of La Galisonniére 
which won what the French with imperturbable serenity 
continue to call the ‘victory’ of Minorca. This wasa change 
for the better for most undeniably Byng did shirk fighting 
again, and sailed away to meet the firing party on the 
Monarque’s deck. Minorea was taken, and the French 
did score. But it was a deluding gleam. With the re- 
turn of Chatham to power the disasters of France 
began again. As usual Suffren had his full share of the 
worst of it. In 1759 he was lieutenant of the Ocean, one 
of the French squadron under command of M. de la Clue, 
which was destroyed on the Coast of Portugal by Boscawen 
and he there became prisoner of war for the second time. 

At this point the apprenticeship of our enemy may be 
said to have come to an end, From 1764 to 1778 he was 
in active command of small craft, of frigates, or of ships 
of the line in the squadrons of evolution started to im- 
prove the discipline of the French Navy. He also did 

nother tnrn of service with ‘the religion’ and became 
a Commander of the Order in 1771. But his reputation 
was made in his own profession. Choiseul and Castries, 
who successively worked hard at the French Navy between 
the end of the Seven Years War and the beginning of the 
American War, recognised his qualities as an officer, and it 
was certain that so soon as fighting began again he would 
have his chance. Misfortune is traditionally a good 
school for the right sort of scholar. To a properly con- 
stituted man these twenty-five years of defeat, capture, 
and failure were full of instruction. A man with eyes in 
his head, who saw La Galisonni¢re content to file past the 
isolated strips of Byng’s van when it was in his power to 
cut them off, must have felt how much was wrong in the 
French system of fighting. It wasa system with no heart. 
It accepted battle to leeward because it could escape to 
leeward, and not because it could cut up its enemy Ss line 
of retreat. When a few spars had been knocked away 
from the English van, enough (it felt) was done, and it 
was time to go off with dignity. Nothing would come 
of this but indecisive fights where the English Admiral 
was weak and slow. When he was strong and quick 


what came of it was the Battle of Quiberon. That the 
French, if they were to do any good, must themselves take 
to attacking was the obvious deduction, But it wanted a 
man of heart, more even than a man of brains, to be capable 
of that intellectual effort. 
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‘PERSONALLY CONDUCTED’ 
(BY AN EX-COOK’S-TOURIST) 


ATE in life the spirit of the Wandering Scot came 
strong upon a retired exciseman in a little lowland 
town. Resolved to see the earth’s high places he went, 
Cook aiding, on a personally conducted tour in Egyp 
and Palestine. He gazed on the Pyramids, he sailed on 
old Nile, and all the rest of it. History records his safe 
return: but not his impressions of the strange sights he 
caw and the alien sounds he heard. There is one excep- 
tion. Asked what came first in the hierarchy of wonders, 
he replied, with so grave an assurance as to confound the 
most sceptical:—‘ We had table-napkins in the desert.’ 
Let the House of Cook cherish his memory ; nay, let it set 
up his graven image in a chief place of business. He was 
in all respects its Ideal Tourist. 

Beginning with a modest excursion in the Midlands 
some fifty years since, the Cook System steadily grew to 
its present dimensions. Now the Agency will take you 
almost anywhere: St. Petersburg or Australia, Jerusalem 
or the Trossachs, the Isle of Wight or Round the World, 
it's all one to Cook: you pays your money and you takes 
your choice. Tosome places—the Mountains of the Moon, 
the Upper Reaches of the Niger—nobody wants to go; 
but, if ademand arose, then were Cook equal to the task. 
Time and space are not yet absolutely conquered. The 
North and South Poles are still virgin; there are spots 
un-Stanleyfied ‘in Afric’s black and burning heart.’ But 
it is the age of Edison and his kind, and who need despair 
of anything? If the House of Cook have a sleeping 
partner, surely in ‘dreams of the night’ he is wafted 
away to ‘A Day at the Equator’ or ‘A Week in the Ant- 
arctic Circle ?’ 

Cook has no rivals, yet has he shoals of followers. 
The result is that the great globe is a place of cheap- 
trips. Society has felt the influence of the System through 
and through : so that everybody has been somewhere ; and 
many have been everywhere. The advantages are obvious ; 
the sneer is not always justified. Take the most common 
case: a trip to Paris. You are a middle-class English- 
man with a week’s holiday, and not many pounds to spare. 
You cannot speak a word of French. Cross the Channel 
alone, and you are the victim of a series of ingenious 
frauds, Macaulay’s over-charged and flaring pictures ot 
the country gentleman in town is nothing to it. You get 
the worst room in every inn, the worst meal at every table. 
You practically discover how much bad money there is in 
circulation, and how easy its detection is when it is passed 
by yourself—in perfect innocence, of course. You are for 
ever getting lost. Your cab-fares are ruinous. You never 
get anything you want. You are loaded with all sorts of 
useless yet costly rubbish. And nobody is even passably 
polite. One half the world thinks you are a fool, the other 
's convinced you are a knave. And, having seen nothing 
you went out for to see, you escape to England with joy. 
Commit yourself to the care of Cook and all is changed. 
You have the company of folk of your own condition. 
Methodically and conveniently fou! Paris is laid open to 
to your view. The Louvre and the Luxembourg, 
Notre-Dame, and the Morgue, ‘proud Versailles’ and 
broken-down St.-Cloud, are yours in their seasons. You get 
your “victuals regular,’ you are received with outward 
respect wherever you are taken, for you are part of a 
Powerful system which it is the interest of many to con- 
ciliate. The thing is so cheap, too, and so much according 
to contract! You don’t spend a single penny more than 
you meant to spend, And what is true of Paris is still truer 
of Moscow and Athens, 
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But you cannot cheat the gods. In the Long Ago you 
grasped your pilgrim’s staff, and fared through many 
adventures to some far-off shrine that slowly grew in dis- 
tinction and greatness as youneared. Now you jump from 
your ordinary life to it. And, as your mind is not attuned, 
you find it nothing at all. The shrine itself, too, is de- 
graded. The shores of old romance are desecrate with 
greasy sandwich papers, broken glass, and beer corks. St. 
Mary’s Loch has its brand new hotel, and coach-loads of 
tourists yell round the beached margents of Lucerne. 
Echoes of Miss Lottie Collins break in hideously on the 
moonlighted silence of the Coloseum. Is it not enough to 
make the ‘sheeted dead’ again to ‘squeak and jibber’ 
in the Roman streets? ‘All songless rows the silent 
gondolier;’ but his Cockney freight enchants the lagoons 
with a stave of ‘Annie Rooney, Also the _ tripper 
saves up his brutal wit for holiday time, and the beast 
in him prompts to mock all he sees, to turn an insane 
and obscene jest on the most sacred themes. Nor 
is it a paradox to say that the Personally Conducted 
One returns more ignorant than he went away. Even 
our exciseman surrounded with some halo of glory that 
which civilised mankind has agreed to call the Holy Land; 
the memories of his childhood, the teachings of his creed, 
the mysteries of death and life, all pointed to that dis- 
tant spot. And he went and saw the hills about Jerusa- 
lem, and touched the place of the Sepulchre, and all of it 
was turned to common-place earth and stone. The glamour 
had passed. The terrible net result was—‘ table-napkins 
in the desert.’ 

And his first impression was the truer. Earth’s high 
places are touched with mystery and awe and glory; but 
the eyes of the Personally Conducted are darkened that 
he cannot see. And so when he has ‘done’ Rome, or 
what-not, and he fancies there is ‘nothing in it, he is 
suffering under a singular delusion. Hence, if you cannot 
go to the shrine with a prepared mind and with a humble 
and reverent heart, go not at all. Better that the palms 
and the temples stand still holy in your thought. More- 
over, you can have your table-napkins without the desert. 


GLAMOUR 


G LAMOUR, in the legends of Scottish superstition, 

means the magic power of imposing on the eye- 
sight of the spectators, so that the appearance of an object 
shall be totally different from the reality... Thus Sir 
Walter, in a note explanatory of a passage in The Lay, 
which tells how a certain formula in the book of the 
wizard Michael Scott ‘Could make a ladye seem a knight 

. . And youth seem age, and age seem youth’ ; for ‘ All 
was delusion, nought was truth.’ To Jamieson glamour 
was ‘the supposed influence of a charm on the eye, caus- 
ing it to see objects differently from what they really are.’ 
And he refers not only to the Lay, but also to the ballad 
of the Countess of Cassilis and the Gypsy, for whom she 
forsook her lawful lord. For on a certain day the Gypsies 
came to her lord’s yett, and 

*Sae soon as they saw her weel-faur'd face 
They cast the glamour o’er her.’ 

And thus it was that she preferred a wandering Rom to a 
noble lord. In truth, who says Gypsies says glamour. 
The Scottish peasants’ (says Sir Walter again) ‘ believe 
them possessed of the power of throwing upon by- 
standers a spell, to fascinate their eyes, and cause them 
to see the thing that is not.’ The receipt was ‘to use 
a sprig of four-leaved clover. ‘I remember, he goes 
on, ‘to have heard (certainly very long ago, for at that 
time I believed the legend) that a Gypsy exercised his 
glamour over a number of people at Haddington, to whom 
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he exhibited a common dunghill cock trailing what ap- 
peared to the spectators a massy oaken trunk. An old 
man passed with a cart of clover; he stopped, and picked 
out a four-leaved blade ; the eyes of the spectators were 
opened, and the oaken trunk appeared to be a bulrush.’ 


Practically the same story is told in Kennedy’s Fictions of 


the Irish Celts (pp. 114-115), and again in Mr. Yeats’s 
Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry (pp. 148-9). 
Mr. Yeats, who quotes Kennedy (though not with 
entire precision), notes, in conclusion, that ‘the form 
of an enchanted thing is a fiction and a caprice.’ In 
all these instances, then, ‘ glamour’ is obviously, as Scott 
says, ‘the power of throwing upon bystanders a spell 
to fascinate their eyes and cause them to see the thing 
that is not.’ That is, ‘glamour’ is neither more nor less 
than an effect of the mesmeric power, or—in the modern 
phrase—hypnotism. 

Turn, for example, to Matthew Arnold’s The Scholar- 
Gypsy : the story of ‘that Oxford scholar poor’ who ‘One 
summer morn forsook his friends, and went to learn the 
Gipsy-lore.’ But, after some years, two of his old com- 
panions ‘ met him and of his way of life inquired’ : 

‘ Whereat he answer'd, that the Gypsy-crew, 
His mates, had arts to rule as they desired 


The workings of men’s brains, 
And they can bind them to what thoughts they will.’ 


The source to which Arnold refers his readers is Glanvil 
(Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1061), and his words are that 
‘they had a traditional kind of learning among them, and 
could do wonders by the power of imagination, their fancy 
binding that of others.’ The noteworthy thing is that Glanvil, 
a contemporary of the ‘Scholar-Gypsy,’ took a perfectly 
matter-of-fact view of the case, and regarded this special 
gift of the Gypsies as not in any way supernatural, 
although he recognised that they possessed in a high 
degree the faculty of influencing others. In short, he—or 
his Scholar-Gypsy—saw that the seventeenth-century 
English Gypsies were, as many continental Gypsies 
now are, famous as mesmerists and clairvoyants. And 
this leads to an interesting parallel in India, whence 
the Gypsies are said to have come. Now, the wan- 
dering Indian jugglers have puzzled many a European 
by seeming to cause a mango-tree to grow out of the 
ground in the space of ten or fifteen minutes. And ‘ By 
the way, says Mr. Lang in speaking of clairvoyance, 
‘an American gentleman has lately photographed an 
Indian conjurer doing the mango-tree trick. He saw the 
tree, but the camera did not. It produced a photograph of 
the juggler without the tree. Thus the audience must 
have been “ hypnotised” into seeing what did not exist, 
and glamour is a fact, and miracles occur.’ In this in- 
stance, assuming that there is no mistake as to the facts of 
the case, the photographer's camera acted the part of the 
medieval ‘four-leaved clover’; and the supposed mango- 
tree was as much an optical delusion as the ‘ massy oaken 
trunk’ which the spectators at Haddington thought 
they saw trailed along by Sir Walter’s barn-door fowl. 
Whether or not a whole company can be unwittingly 
mesmerised is an open question: or rather it would be a 
question if Mr. Lang’s story cannot be substantiated. But 
if what is stated did actually oecur, then the camera has 
only to be brought to bear upon similar ‘mango-trees’ to 
prove beyond disproof that spectaters may be—and in 
India are daily—hypnotised without having the least idea 
that they are under the influence of any will but their 
own. 

Referring to the power of ‘ the wild trefoil ’ as an antidote 
against ‘ glamour,’ Dr. Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, 
notes that: ‘ This is the seamrog or shamrog worn by Irish- 
men in their hats, as O’Brien says, “by way of a cross on 
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Patrick’s Day, in memory of this great saint.” ’ Now 
Sir Walter tells of a fourteenth-century ‘ necromancer’ is 
‘enchanter’ who practised glamour, and who stated that 
although he could induce people to believe that such 
and such a thing existed when it did not, yet in the 
event of any one ‘making the sign of the cross on him’ 
then ‘all shall come to nought.’ The cross is an old. 
world symbol of great power: be it in the shape of 
the ancient svastika, the Sanskrit trisula, the ‘pagan sun- 
cross, or in its more modern forms. To make ‘< the sign 
of the cross’ has been a charm against evil from time 
immemorial. And since it has been seen that the Gypsies 
are intimately associated with glamour, it may be added 
that this symbol is very highly esteemed by them also, 
‘A Romani girl will tell you, says Mr. Theodore Watts. 
‘that the dark-blue punctured rosettes at the corners of 
her mouth, ornamental as she considers them to be, have 
something to do with luck as well as ornament’ ; and it js 
a fact that tattooed on the breast of the South Papuan 
woman you find the very cross (or Sanskrit (risu/a) whieh 
the Romanis believe to be the most powerful of all 
symbols. Now, the point of all this is that the pagan 
sun-cross, which is practically the Maltese cross, js 
very closely represented by the four-leaved clover; and, 
indeed, that is the obvious reason why the quatrefoil 
was so frequently introduced in church architecture. It 
has already been stated that Irishmen wear the shamrock 
on St. Patrick’s Day ‘ by way of a cross’: no doubt con- 
tenting themselves with ‘ the wild trefoil ’ when they have 
not the good fortune to find a quatrefoil. Consequently 
when any one presented a four-leaved clover to a juggler 
who was engaged in some work of ‘ glamour,’ he was 
practically making the sign of the cross at him, whose 
effect was that ‘all came to nought.’ And when it 
happened, as apparently it often did, that the necro. 
mancer was a Gypsy, he recognised the symbol for one 
regarded by his people as so powerful that ‘the very 
sight of it’ would cause a rainbow to fade from the sky. 
Therefore, whether we regard the cruciform four-leaved 
clover in the light of a protection to the person carrying 
or presenting it or as an all-powerful symbol to the juggler, 
or Gypsy, who dare not continue to practise his art before 
it, it was equally efficacious in dispersing his ‘ glamour. 
Many individual adventures that seem amazing 
enough, and indeed utterly incredible, become quite 
commonplace, once you agree that certain castes— 
Gypsy or other—are accustomed to wield the magnetic 
influence at their pleasure. Take the oft-told tale of a 
man who, selling his horse at the fair to some unknown 
stranger for good coined gold, discovers next morning that 
what he took is naught but a handful of slate-stones or 
withered leaves. That kind of thing is done nightly, « 
a hundred platforms throughout the country, by ‘pro- 
fessors’ whom nobody would describe as supernatural 
beings. Again, in heroic legends, this or that knight is 
‘ spell-bound,’ and cannot move ; or he is ‘ enchanted,’ and 
sees things that never were on sea or land. Assume that 
a caste of Mages was abroad, able and willing to play 
all sorts of pranks upon an unsuspecting public ol 
knights errant, and all such marvels vanish into nothing. 
‘Merlin, says Sir Walter, ‘the son of Ambrose, = 
particularly skilled in this art, and displays it often ” 
the metrical romance of Arthour and Merlin’ And in 
the Morte Darthur, when King Arthur was about to be 
slain by Sir Pellinore, ‘ therewith Merlin cast an enchant 
ment to the knight, that he fell to the earth in a great 
mom. ...* Alas,” said Arthur, “ what hast thou _ 
Merlin ? hast thou slain this good knight by thy crafts: 
... “Care ye not,” said Merlin, “ for he is wholer than 
ye, for he is but on sleep, and will awake within three 
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hours.” ’ Mr. Charles de Kay notes an Irish tradition of 
‘wizards who cast men into a ‘ Druidie sleep” to force 
them to reveal the truth.” And Merlin falls by his own 
Druidie arts, as every Tennysonian knows. For Vivien 
desired to learn of him a certain charm: and in ‘the 
wild woods of Broceliande’ she triumphed ; when, Mer- 
lin having been ‘ overtalk’d and overworn,’ he ‘ told her 
all the charm, and slept’ : 

‘Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 

Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow oak he lay as dead.’ 
But here is an obvious slip, for the ‘ Druidic sleep’ fol- 
lowed and did not precede the charm. But with regard 
to this, and the interpretation thereof, the truth may be 
easily ascertained by the application of the Kodak which 
is—the modern four-leaved clover. 


MATTER AND FORM 


\W E are suffering from a mental plethora. The state- 

ment is made with a full consciousness of the 
ease of the retort that such a plethora is not obvious 
inthe most of us; and the reply is as easy, that excess is 
relative to capacity for assimilation. But perhaps it were 
safer to place the very average person on one side, and to 
direct such criticism as occurs to an outsider to the 
immense host, growing out of all proportion to our increase 
in population, of ‘people in these islands who call them- 
selves, or are called of their acquaintance, intellectual. The 
habit of these is to snatch with avidity at any utterance 
possessing the semblance of novelty in its substance— 
substance is emphatic—at the dinner-table, in the theatre, 
in the drawing-room, to make a fraction of it their own, 
and to reproduce it presently with a fine air of thoughtful 
innovation. 

Now ‘to eat or drink,’ says Aristotle of the body, ‘ what- 
ever be your fare until you be more than filled, is to exceed 
the natural limit in quantity,’ and he goes on to pass a 
moral censure on them that thus exceed. One would 
apply his proposition to mental gourmands, and, omitting 
the moral censure in the temporary lack of a determined 
moral standard, proceed to mark the consequences: a 
barren capping of so-called new theories in conversation, 
and a detrimental confusion of half-ideas in the rare 
intervals of thought. These among others; but if you be 
satisfied of the truth of a dubious doctrine that super- 
ficiality is bad, you may add that consequence also. Some- 
times there is a considerable capacity for assimilation, 
which in the process of exceeding demands upon it fails ; 
most often, however, the whole mental life of these erring 
brothers and sisters is as if a man wholly ignorant of 
mechanical science should spend his days in an engine- 
room, gazing blankly there at revolving wheels. 

Handbooks, summaries, and the like do greatly en- 
courage to this habit, and facilitate in these people a 
tedious affectation of omniscience and a most mean avoid- 
ance of the commonplace. Intellectual affectation has 
been seen before under the sun, and so it is desirable to 
distinguish. It is suggested, then, that whereas the pretty 
wits of other days sought as a rule to amuse or render 
envious their acquaintance with new conceits of words— 
new similes, it might be, or puns—your earnest intellects 
of these sadder times seek to astonish you with new con- 
clusions, depending on new premises, or a new assemblage 
thereof. «That’s hard,’ says Witwould in the play; ‘he 
has brought me a letter from the fool my brother, as 


heavy as a panegyrick in a funeral sermon, or a copy of 


Commendatory verses from one poet to another. And 
what 8 worse, ‘tis as sure a forerunner of the author as an 
Epistle Dedicatory.’ Poor fooling, for Congreve was not a 
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kind satirist. But said one yesterday, ‘The dominant 
note of our civilisation ’—is you care not what. It may 
be thought that a futile contrast is made here of two 
types having nothing in common. In truth, they are 
essentially the same ; both are innocent of real thinking, 
both possess mediocre powers of thought, and both seek 
an easy reputation for thought. The method it is that is 
all the difference ; and with a convenient crudity, defiant 
of metaphysics, let us say that the one studies matter, the 
other studied form, in their achievements. 

Some advantage, at least, had the latter. A new phrase 
is a new phrase, a new form is a new form. The idea con- 
veyed may be the tritest of commonplaces ; but novelty of 
expression is novelty, and the achievement is within the 
reach of many. Whereas only one here and there may 
hope to produce a new general idea; the rest can only say 
what has been said before. Accordingly, when the novel 
idea has been considered a while, it is found very old ; and 
the expression of it being by hypothesis careless, what 
remains? Any contradiction there may be in this posi- 
tion is concentrated here for the convenience of the critical 
eye. But the critical eye may be left to see that between 
a soi-disant new idea, expressed any way and discovered 
subsequently to be old, and the bright phrasing of a 
sandid commonplace, there is all the difference in the 
world. 

The essence of the question being thus set forth, it 
seems profitable to reflect on the modes, or some of the 
modes, in which this craze for new matter is indulged at 
the expense of form. Carelessness of form is perhaps the 
most obvious feature in modern manners. That it charac- 
terises society, especially in Jeames’s acceptance of that 
term, we are informed ad nauseam in exaggerated deliveries 
by more or less adequately qualified judges. They find its 
cause in the rush after wealtb, and all that; but maybe 
you would place it more truly in the craze for intellectual 
novelty. For the many women dowered with fine intellect 
and great learning whom this country has possessed and 
possesses we are abundantly thankful. Yet the social 
function of most women has been, above all things, one of 
form ; to preserve a quality of gracious consideration for 
small things—small in the sage’s list—to which even the 
insincere little cordialities and irrational little formalities 
of the shallowest mondaine contribute their part. Be it 
said that this grace has been often, and is often, conserved 
more truly by women of fine intellects than by others. 
But in the rage of the unfit for new ideas all this tends to 
disappear ; and, pleasant though it be to ‘look up’ at your 
own hour a male friend, to talk exclusively of what con- 
cerns yourself (so far as his interruptions about his own 
concerns permit), and to contradict him fearlessly, yet a 
social intercourse of this type, and none other, is a pro- 
spect somewhat monotonous to view. 

The excursions and alarums on the subject of the ‘ British 
stage,’ with which a curious mind is fairly bewildered now- 
adays, afford another and perhaps fortunate instance of the 
truth of a proposition which may as yet be obscure. One 
would gladly number himself among those militant apostles 
who are desirous of replacing the clap-trap heroics, stereo- 
typed pathos, and dull clowning, oppressive to our spirits 
these many years, with some attempt at a drama less 
damaging to nerves and brains. But most of them, for- 
getful of the complexity of our modern lives and thought, 
of the subtlety of the change in our social conventions, and 
of the invention of printing, would have it that the stage 
should inform us on philosophy, social and other. There 
is a playwright of a fine dramatic instinct (his name is an 
offence): they hail him a prophet. Picture to yourself the 
mental condition of a person who finds in the doctrine that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children a 
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novel theory. No doubt such an one has heard of the 
Bible and Weissemann by this time ; but he will serve. 
The cry is for new ideas. And lesser men rush in; and 
one is weary of crude presentations of social problems, of 
self-conscious and ineffectual philosophising. Is not a new 
comedy of manners chiefly to seek? Sophocles! But we 
live under different conditions from those of the ancient 
Athenians, and the mode of our studies does not incite us 
to enjoy the motives of such plays as the @dipus Rex for 
two hours after dinner. You see, specialism is the transi- 
tory phase in the judicious, and therefore Nemesis must be 
studied in laboratories or bulky products thereof. <A 
pamphlet drama can only appeal—to use a convenient 
and invidious phrase—to the pit and the gallery. Said the 
Wise Youth: ‘ All wisdom is mournful. ‘Tis therefore, 
coz, that the wise do love the Comic Muse. Their own 
high food would kill them. You shall find great poets, 
rare philosophers, night after night on the broad grin 
before a row of yellow lights and mouthing masks. Why ? 
Because all’s dark at home. The stage is the pastime of 
great minds. That’s how it comes that the stage is now 
down. An age of rampant little minds, my dear Austin !’ 
Surely the play-house should invite us, as Juvenal his 
friend, to forget unfaithful wives and ungrateful friends. 
This it may by taking our minds from them, or by pre- 
senting them with the noble frivolity of a Congreve. Let 
bathos and imbecility be reformed away, by all means ; but 
not to be replaced by a superficial examination of our 
peculiar sores. 

To think of living prose-writers who study at all suc- 
cessfully to write, or who write of instinct, in faultless 
furm, is to think of but few names. To some extent the 
development of journalism, with its tendency to catch the 
eye with fact and leave the ear uncared for, is to blame. 
But more than this is the demand for new ideas respon- 
sible. The object of the majority in reading is to catch 
up some new thing to talk about. So if some wretch seek 
after brightness of phrase, brains bemused by conven- 
tional diction complain that the central idea is not caught 
ina flash. And if by chance when caught it is found a 
thing already known, they lose their tempers. Thus his 
reward is obloquy, for they demand ‘ good, straightforward 
English,’ meaning thereby any slipshod phrase you please, 
if to be hackneyed. 

But the plaint grows tedious, and a multitude of in- 
stances may be omitted. Sincerity is sometimes counted 
as good as truth, and at least the dread is sincere that in 
a few years, if this craze for mental novelty persist, we 
shall have cause to be melancholy. Then, with ‘tape’ 
ticking out new ideas in every room, with prophets on 
every hearth-rug, with mouths that cannot smile and 
brains that cannot think to any purpose, we shall tremble 
and turn and endeavour vainly to be changed. 

G. S. Srreer. 


‘IL DON GIOVANNI’ 


T° step back a century in music, to forget Wagner and 

to realise Mozart, is I know not how welcome a 
mutation, how rapturous an experience ; and to estray 
from the wilderness of the Ring des Nibelungen into the 
dew-fed pastures of Don Giovanni is to touch that expe- 
rience upon the consummate point of refinement. Of the 
first the memory is willingly forgetful ; upon the second 
she eagerly declines, for its refreshment, for the perfect 
quality of its achievement, for its u!timate possibility o1 
musical delight. The very story has in it a golden 
glamour of literary romance, treated, even as_ the 
despised Da Ponte treated it, in bold and large charac- 
ters, without repetition and niggling superfluities, without 
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wearisome explanation and laborious detail. But, as 
translated into musical romance by Mozart, the literary 
possibility is realised in a tenfold intensity. In libretto 
the Don may be anything: his passions are haply vulgar 
lusts, his desertions mere ruffianism, his philanderings the 
unlovely ficklenesses of the common schemer. 4] this, 
and more than all this, the simple recital may imply. Yet 
in the musical development of his character—a develop. 
ment constrained by the austere laws of absolute music, 
leashed and bound by the sternest submission to 
the highest form of any art—the intimate and subtlest 
emotions of the character are vitalised beneath these 
superficial possibilities. The Don is then a gentleman— 
intriguing, dissolute, light-hearted, quarrelsome, pleasure- 
seeking, but—a gentleman, and, so far as one may judge, 
merely by reason of the turn of the music which Mozart 
has condescended to entrust to his conscience. From the 
last note of that wonderful overture down to the close of 
the Finale—itself among the most emotionally consummate 
feats of musical art—the Don steps with a perfect grace. 
fulness and high-mannered culture, while about him, 
through the mouths of the subordinates to the drama, 
the musical setting attends his steps in relief, in emphasis, 
or in withdrawal, according as the musically dramatic needs 
of the scheme call for the one or the other. 

We are in the morning-time of melody, at its most 
gracious hour of freshness, before the dust of the day 
has been blown upon its young delights. And a 
melody how versatile, how various, how endless in its 
change, how simple in its completeness! From the 
opening song of Leporello you are made aware of it—that 
song with its irresolute resolution expressed within the 
circle of so refined a symmetry, so delicate an equipoise ; 
so that the quavers of his ‘ No—nd—nd—no—nd—nd, and 
the long minims of his ‘non voglio piu servir’ to a nicety 
declare his humour, that delights in the pleasures of a 
dissolute service, and is momently conquered by its pains. 
It is a gay and humourous prelude, fitting for that which is 
to follow. And in that which is to follow, how shall you 
mentally imagine the ideal Don Giovanni, the worthy 
exponent of this morning music? He must have presence 
and grace. I picture him tall, and of an_ attractive 
slimness. The face is indeed a little melancholy, to put 
upon his nature that contradictory point which in the eye 
of woman lends to the man some refined and _ super- 
sensuous allurement. His dress, without superfluous orna- 
ment, proclaims the finish of his taste in this as in all 
things. His hair, I insist upon it, is black ; I would give 
him those grey eyes that seem to hint no danger to the 
timid and approaching virgin; his chin falls clear ina 
longish curve from the underlip that, in the gentlest 
degree, stands defectively prominent, and (for hair upon 
his face) he wears a black moustache. His voice is cap- 
able both of the last tendernesses and of a declared 
fearlessness ; his movements shall ever be exquisite ; and 
his face (however insincere in motive) plays the sensitive 
traitor to every emotion that it is his whim to betray. In 
the art of intrigue, his hands know every passionate sur- 
render, every hesitant restraint. Ido not preach upon the 
hollowness of his heart, for the morality of the man, as he 
treads the boards thus desperately amorous, thus pas- 
sionately resolute, thus humourously careless, thus depre- 
catingly disdainful, thus fearless of the last terrors, is 4 
thing of naught. He is Mozart’s Don Juan, and for us 
that suffices. 

By a rare piece of insight on the part of his musical 
creator, he is a gradual revelation. You first wil 
some vision of him through the bars of Leporello’s mad 
song, and when at last he enters ’tis in the dark. That 
also is to the purpose, for a gentleman should not struggle 
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with a lady save in the dark, and it is also well that he 
should retire when the struggle is finished. For a brief 
moment he will return to discover himself embarked upon 
an unconscious intrigue with his wife, and it is now that 
from Leporello more tidings are brought of his brilliant 
manners, when you learn that Spain is of all lands the 
country of his most golden harvest. ‘ Ma,’ sings the lackey, 
on a long note that rolls upon the tongue, ‘ ma, in Ispagna, 
son gid mille e tré.’ The preparation, then, is nearly com- 
plete; you are on the tip-toe of expectation for some 
dramatic experience of a more personal character: in brief, 
you await the Don. Therewith a flood of quick melody 
in immediate prelude—the music of a country marriage— 
and for the head and front of it, Zerlina. She and the 
Cavalier remain alone—‘alfin siam liberati Zerlinetta 
gentil,’ he sings, and the amorous recitative throbs with 
melodious foreshadowings. Then forth from that prelude 
steal the primal notes of the entreaty, ‘ La ci darem la 
mano,’ dripping the central sweetness of music, in its rising 
and falling, in its harmonious and consistent change, in 
its invitation, and in the answer to that invitation; the 
notes quicken as the intensity deepens ; ‘non son pit forte’ 
she sings, in a passionate repetition of quick phrases which 
are again transported to a higher level and carried to a 
brief pause, when resistance is over, and the thing ends 
ina quick and rapturous duet. The Don remains con- 
queror. It is the justification of his repute ; and as the 
delicate creature, with a nobility of condescension, and 
the bare hint of melancholy upon his smile, bends to 
Zerlina and leads her away, he persuades even the virtuous 
that, in all despite, his existence is excused by the sheer 
beauty of hisexpression. It is his whim now to preface the 
completion of his conquest by a multitude of decorative 
surroundings, and Zerlina shall dance to his cavalier, in 
the minuet which, I like to think, himself composed for 
the ceremony. He dances with a finished gracefulness, 
and Zerlina is made to feel a subordination to his accom- 
plishment as he leads her through the steps. The slow 
and stately dance has a transparent simplicity of form, 
which shall not distract one lover from the other, and 
shall also enchain, by its rhythmical passage, the desired 
attention of the listeners ; thus is it possible that the two 
may steal unknown from the throng of dancers. But the 
crisis has been miscalculated ; for Zerlina has sung her 
Batli, balli, to her Masetto, and, with the divine phrasesof that 
love-song in her ear, the memory of La ci darem has some- 
thing faded. Through that love-song, then, the Cavalier 
has found his own conqueror, and from this point his 
over-shadowing begins. It is as though he is pitted 
against Zerlina in a musical struggle for bare existence. 
You almost look for his triumph, indeed, after his serenade, 
Deh vieni alla finestra, but Zerlina has in reserve her Vedrai 
carino for Masetto, and it is clear that the Commandant 
approaches. With the opening of that stupendous Statue- 
Music, from the point where Leporello in a frenzy of 
terror announces ‘ ]'uom di sasso, l’'uomo bianco,’ the drama 
drifts into tragedy, and the golden melody is turned in 
the Cavalier's throat to something sterner, as he sings 
his fearless song before he takes the Statue’s hand. 
Thenceforth my interest in him somewhat wanes; he 
should have died the gentleman. That melancholy face 
should have frozen into death without distortion ; that 
tall, slim body should have fallen prone without writhing. 
lhe fault lay not with Mozart, who struggles against 
Da Ponte’s interpretation, and has put a keen edge of 
refinement upon the hero’s terror; indeed, the opera 
Closes as only Mozart could end it; but it is certain that 
the Don Juan of Mozart’s music stands at the finish a little 
apart from the Don Juan of Da Ponte’s book. 
Vernon Biacksurn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE LEGS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 27th July, 1892. 

S1R,—I hope Mr. Whibley has not included me among your 
correspondents who have ‘been at the pains to defend’ skirt- 
dancing in the drawing-rooms. By all means let the amateur 
go hang. But if we would not exchange the tyranny of the 
waltz for the tyranny of the Pas de Quatre, we are at least 
free to note a rebellion against the former as an instructive 
sign of the times. What is to be the issue of the struggle it is 
hardly possible to say ; but it is clear that since skirt-dancing 
has passed the sacred precincts of Mayfair some modification 
in the present system is imminent. Eighteen waltzes on end 
(with extras) shall no longer be the order of the evening. And this 
I think is matter for congratulation. For the waltz whether it be 
danced in London, in Paris, or in its native home, Vienna, is 
surely not the ultimate of art. Mr. Whibley holds a brief to 
defend the continental variety. Very well; certainly let him 
defend it as ‘a sport’ or an amusement. It is that, but it 
assuredly is not an art. You will get as much satisfaction and 
‘joy’ out of ‘the German,’ I doubt not, or (say) kiss-in-the-ring, 
provided you have the sex to sport with. These things are not 
artistic, nor are they anything but the proximity of sex legiti- 
mised. Turn these into a convention, and you will have them 
flourish in the drawing-room for eighty years, as one of them 
sull flourishes in America. But you must not confuse our 
personal pleasures with art. 

But, says Mr. Whibley, the waltz ‘has infinite possibilities of 
elegance,’ and therefore it is excused on other grounds. I 
should like to know them. Will Mr. Whibley be frank enough 
to compare the graces of the waltz with those of the skirt- 
dance? ‘There is no pathos,’ he says, ‘which the dancer 
cannot suggest, no passion to which her divine movement 
may not claim a response.” Will Mr. Whibley discover to us 
where the pathos and the passion may be expressed in 
waltzing? He has given us his theory of dancing in these and 
other words, and then (forsooth) he proceeds to commind the 
waltz. Has the waltzer’s art ‘a looser grip of facts and ideas 
than comedy or tragedy?’ Is the waltz ‘untrammelled by 
speech or colour, so that it suffers not from the sense of tight- 
ness which is wont to invade poetry or painting?’ Mr. Whibley 
glorifies the art as something divine, and then gives us the 
waltz as an excellent example., Let us consider the facts of 
this dance. To begin—it is an infinite repetition of two or 
three short steps; iterated to damnation without change or 
variety unless ‘to reverse’ be taken as one or the other. The 
general sense of the motion thus involved is, I admit, pleasing 
enough to the sentimental performers, but an absolute 
weariness to the eyes of the spectator, who is alone the judge of 
art. To be sure the skirts sway and sweep prettily enough to 
stimulate ‘S.’, and the turn has a certain ease and languor at 
its best ; but that is all ; round and round they go, couple after 
couple, like the indefinite and maddening gyrations of a cork- 
screw. There is no pause, no break in the tedious monotony, 
and you might as well stand gaping at an_ endless 
saw, a sewing machine, or the piston of a steam-engine. In 
the mechanical accuracy and ease of the exhibition there is no 
more life or individuality. And then too, whereas to dance 
should be to dance with the body, the waltzers confine their 
movements to their legs—invisible legs. From the waist up- 
wards they are as marble as the Young King of the Black 
Islands, as stony as though they had been in the company of 
Medusa. The very necessity of clutch and balance must 
petrify the motions of thetrunk. And all the time the legs go 
through their set performance. And when you leave the 
‘movement rapid and unhampered’ of which Mr. Whibley 
boasts, and come to the point of grace the waltz is still 
more lacking. I do not find that its apologist instances 
any opportunities of elegance. Let me prove to him that the 
waltz denies them utterly. Elegance is of line and curve, of 
ever-changing and graceful posture. There is room and 
place for this in the skirt-dance, but there is none in the waltz. 
Locked together in an embrace, however facile, the couple 
must needs maintain a certain fixity of tenure, so to say; the 
angles and indications must needs be retained pretty con- 
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stantly throughout the progression. Whether she be limp or 
stiff you may not get your partner into pretty attitudes, you 
may not despatch her upon fresh figures in her gait. If she 
throw herself upon a sofa, or recline upon her couch, she 
will be displaying more graces of form than at any moment 
in her career round a ball-room. Nay, rightly considered 
a proper walk will become her better than the mechanics of 
the drawing-room, for the long lines from the hips suggested 
and defined in the streets or the parks, are enclosed encased 
and coffined beneath the skirts in a dance the motions of which 
are brief and sweeping. 

The fact is, though he has seemed to make the distinction 
clearly, Mr. Whibley has suffered from a confusion of pleasure 
with art. And this is why the dance is sentimental ; in that 
the delight of sex ‘in opposition,’ to use an astronomical term, 
is wont to overcloud the faculty of discernment. The main 
satisfaction in the waltz rests on private excitement, and if there 
be added thereto such graces as are possible, you have all the 
argument in favour of this dance. But as the graces are few, 
from the point of view of art, it is just as well that we are 
revolting against the autocrat. With care we may hit upon 
something better.—I am, etc,, RUSSELL SQUARE. 


THE SPELL OF WAGNER 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 26th July, 1892. 

StrR,—We have heard Zhe Ring of the Nibelungen, 
noticed the audiences, and experienced the Spell, and we do 
not believe it lies chiefly in following of the fashion. If 
Berlioz invented, Wagner has applied and popularised the 
Modern Orchestra : and its passing effects are magical. For 
instance, after a long series of noises, often justly hideous 
according to the theory, because hideous things are passing on 
the stage—suddenly perhaps—the Orchestra opens like a 
radiant flower, and for a few bars a sound, the more delicious 
from the chaos from which it evolves and that to which it re- 
turns, enchants all ears. If a melodious snatch as from 
Fingal’s Cave, or the Freischutz should glorify it, the true 
disciples so rejoice over the little borrowed plumelet as to sug- 
gest that they most admire the master when he is most like 
other composers. But it needs but the contrast of passing 
unconnected ¢fects to charm numbers of people who are not 
musical in the ordinary sense of the word. Of many we have 
discovered that they do not know if a singer is out of tune, or 
an orchestra at fault in a familiar overture. They do not miss 
the musical thought or development which they never followed, 
they have no conception of the power of absolute music. 
Their ears are not hurt by Wagner’s music at its harshest, yet 
the fine colouring fetches them. Again, for the 4/as¢, for the 
professional musician weary of beauty, these are his original 
effects ; what more refreshing to the obscure player in the 
orchestra who for years may have had a trifling part, than to 
find the music for his instrument endued with new importance 
and power? Wagner has so welded together the action of the 
play with the orchestra that surely it must be pleasant to act 
with that huge orchestra responding to the sentiment you have 
to deliver. And Wagner has shown the way to others, who 
less cynically indifferent to the acknowledged laws of music than 
he is, follow it in such operas as Verdi’s Ofe//o—or the pretty 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 

We cannot like the Rizg so much as Zannhduser, for instance, 
and its rare plums will never attract us to that feast again ; but 
we do not object to its subject, which, in the Norse version at 
least, is a noble, heroic myth. The Sigurd of the North has, 
however, nothing of the irreverence or slavish subjection to 
passion of Wagner’s unpleasing Siegfried. The libretto— 
Englished—is doubtless more comical than the German, which, 
however, could hardly have been put together by a man with 
any sense of humour. However, we do not quarrel with the 
comic element : it was a great relief. 

But he who finds in these libretti an ideal drama may also 
find in the accompanying music the highest musical expression ; 
and he may add them together and tell us that the product is 
the culmination of all arts—the great Music Drama itself. But 
we deny all these propositions ; and with them the Wagner 
theory that ‘Music must limit its pretensions and merge its 
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individuality’ to aid a drama which, we are warned, “unless jt 
can be worked out musically does not belong to the highest 
poetry. Tous 7he Ring of the Nibelungen illustrates the wing 
soundness of the theory,—-We are, etc., 


TWO OF THE PUBLIC, 


AGRICULTURAL RENT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Edmonton, 28th July, 1892, 

StR,—Ever since the publication of the books on Land 
Nationalisation by Professor Wallace and Mr. Henry George 

our labouring classes have been taught, from hundreds of plat. 
forms and thousands of street corners, that landlords live entirely 
at the cost of persons who work, and constitute a burden on the 
community to the extent of fifty or one hundred millions of 
pounds a year, So persistent has this teaching been that jt 
has influenced many by its mere iteration and is powerfully 
affecting politics, So I ask you to give me space to show how 
erroneous it Is, 

The generally received theory of Rent (Ricardo’s’ may be 
summarised in the statements following. 

(1) Land which will only give a subsistence to its occupier 
will pay no rent. It gives nothing to pay rent with. 

(2) Land which does more than this pays rent because of 
and in proportion to, the ‘ more’ that it does. 

The first of these statements is a truism; the second contains 
a fallacy in the words ‘because of.’ It is true that all the land 
referred to in the second proposition can pay rent, and true also 
that it can pay it in proportion to its extra fertility. It ‘s 
perhaps even true that such land does pay such rent in all 
modern civilised communities, but it is not true that it mus do 
so. The extra fertility of the land makes rent possible, and js 
the measure of the rent that it pays or can pay; but it is not 
the cause of the fact that rent is paid. 

To show this, consider the imaginary ease of a self-contained 
community (community without foreign trade) cultivating land 
of many degrees of fertility and composed of persons all of 
purely agricultural proclivities : by which I mean persons none 
of whom are capable of taking delight in any occupation but 
farming : my ambition is that in such a community, agricultural 
landlordism and agricultural rent would never come into being 
at all, no matter how dense the populace, and no matter how 
great the differences of fertility in its lands. In such a 
community increase of population would merely lead to sub- 
division of holdings, and this subdivision would proceed most 
rapidly, and would be carried furthest, on the best lands ; and 
it would proceed till the whole county was occupied by small 
freeholders, each possessing only land enough to give him a 
subsistence—‘ land enough’ meaning perhaps five acres of the 
worst land, or half an acre of the best—so that the population 
on the best lands would be ten times as dense as that on the 
worst, and ten times less industrious. This would be the 
result, even if we conjecture that the imaginary populace of 
our imaginary community possessed all possible diversities of 
moral character. True, the strife among them would be 
ceaseless and deadly ; but its sole object would be the possession 
of holdings to labour upon (for, by the hypothesis, they all find 
happiness in agricultural labour only), and it would be carried 
on with the rudest possible means, for no one would have 
pleasure in making weapons. 

But now suppose that new talents and new powers of enjoy. 
ment appear in the people of our imaginary community. Sup: 
pose that love of war, pride in arms, and artistic talent and 
sensibility, arise. Landlordism and rent would appear at once 
and all the phenomena of ordinary civilisation would develop : 
a large portion of the populace would divorce itself from the 
soil, and devote its activity to war, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Successful soldiers would take possession of lands, 
and would levy rents on the occupiers, and would spend these 
rents in maintaining their retainers and in building castles and 
purchasing works of art and weapons (so enabling the makers 
of these things to live). The industrious occupant of five acres 
of poor land would be left in his frechold, for his utmost industry 
on it could only give himself a subsistence ; but the occupier ol 
half an acre of good land, who formerly found it difficult t 
kill his time would have abundant employment found for him 
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in tilling the lands left by those who had joined the ranks of 
art and of war, and in handing the proceeds as rent to his 
landlord, who had taken the lands for distribution among those 
who had left them. He starts civilisation as we know it would 
exist ; and what I say is that, just as the cause of the coming of 
rent into our imaginary community was the appearance of 
diversities of talents among its members, so in real life the 
cause of the existence of agricultural rent is that diversity of 
talent and variety in powers of appreciation that we see about 
us in real mankind. 

In brief the efficient cause of agricultural rent is the 
existence in any given community of diversities of human 
talent, and therefore of industrious landless men—men who 
follow callings independent of land and who are not ministrants 
to farmers. The total of such agricultural rent will vary with 
the numbers of such men, and will be about £9 per annum for 
each of them, at present values, and it will all be spent in main- 
taining them, except the small percentage which is consumed 
by the landlords as food and clothing. In fact, I assert that 
the total amount of agricultural rent paid in any self-contained 
community of ordinary human beings is equal to the sum spent 
in food and clothing by all those of its people who are neither 
farmers, ministrants to farmers, nor Government employées. In 
other words, the whole population of any self-contained civilised 
nation, other than its farmers and their ministrants (direct or 
indirect) and its Government employées—say half the people of 
its towns—get their food and clothing (7.2., ve) and pay for it 
by and upon the rent paid by its farmers and expended by their 
landlords,—I am, etc., Wa. MUIR. 


‘THE WRECKER’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 

Penzance, 28th July, 1892. 
SiR,—Not once nor twice only you have spoken, as your 
manner is, of the publisher who sends his books out badly 
printed and ill-bound. Why, then, have reviewed Zhe Wrecker, 
and said no word in dispraise of its outward apparel? I am 
no lover of costly bindings, but I do love decency : I confess 
that the appearance of this volume strikes me as merely in- 
decent. At some small sacrifice I buy the books of Mr. 
Stevenson as they appear, and after I have read them, so 
that there is no need of re-perusal (since 1 have a memory), | 
have still rejoiced in my purchase because of the brave show 
made by these volumes in buckram upon my meagre book- 
shelves. As to this last, it is very much worse than the rest.— 

1 am, etc., D, 





REVIEWS 
SPORTING PHILOSOPHERS 


Tory Democracy and Conservative Policy. 
Tory. London: Sonnenschein. 
Government. By J. N. MCARTHUR. London: Longmans. 


By A PLAIN 


These crude little books are worth reading. The ‘ Plain 
Tory’ would mask the poverty of his imagination by the 
atrocity of his phrases. His extravagance might be either the 
wrath of an Irish landlord, the unspoiled enthusiasm of a City 
clerk, or the bluster of a Gladstonian Defoe. In any case, he 
is a pamphleteer untrammelled by discretion : and a visionary 
too aspiring for ideas. His arguments are hysterical: his 
epigrams are unfinished : he is abusive where he should be 
convincing, and never serious except where reason is out of 
place. Shortly, he expresses the politics of a manufac- 
turer in the language of Zhe Referee. Yet he represents 
4 proportion of Conservative votes. Mr. McArthur, on the 
other hand, is a type of the suburbs. He is an athletic 
philosopher: with something more than the courage of 
his opinions. He is probably well educated. But he has a 
contempt of authority: and you shall scarce suspect him of 
knowing Aristotle — or the London County Council. He 
has discovered the true principles of Government in the con- 
stitution of a cricket-club. Man, he says, is an unsystematic 
animal; and the French Revolution was a clumsy piece of 
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work. Anarrangement of Committees is our only cure. But 
the Committees must be small, and numerous, 

Tory Democracy and Conservative Policy (thinks our anony- 
mous politician) are two, Here, of course, we are with him, 
Moreover, it is unnecessary to have patience with an impudent 
(and illiterate) contradiction-in-terms. But Lord Randolph, 
though his grammar be weak as his judgment, has instincts. 
His future, no doubt, is behind him; but he will be useful when 
we are out of office. He has been a dal/on d'essat, but we 
need not assume him exploded. All failures are ridiculous : 
but only by experiment might we re-discover Toryism. It is 
recognised, now, that the Liberals have left us something to re- 
construct : that we must (therefore) be progressive or powerless. 
Our author believes us doomed to be both, or neither. He is 
disgusted by the pusillanimity of the Lords; by the ‘dark- 
hossedness’ of Lord Salisbury; and by the ‘ Gorst-like dreams’ 
of our Churchills, Dunravens, Chaplins, Collinses,and Chamber- 
lains. He loathes our chief, and his policy. And‘ Mr. Balfour 
has pawned his birth-right :’ goes (that is) too often to his uncle. 
‘When candidates run about the country in an ecstasy of drivel, 
asking the peasant to wipe his boots on his head, they plainly 
show’ themselves distasteful to our Plain Tory. The Con- 
servative of the day is only a bijou gilt-edged edition of 
Radicalism with some of the coarse woodcuts and Mr, 
Gladstone’s portrait left out. Our members are experimental 
busy-bodies, who profess belief in the perfectability of human 
institutions while they trade on the imperfections of human 
nature. After free education we must give free breakfasts, free 
clothing, free dinners, and free double beds, on pain of having the 
bowels of our compassion opened ‘ with a pike.’ Yet, why should 
A. expect 5. to find board and lodging for the re-duplications 
of himself? At least, in that case, B. might claim to control 
the reproduction of incapacity. The State is in danger—from 
the State-aided survival of the unfit. The bull (which is 
Capital) is to be baited by the Democrats, after being blinded 
and hamstrung by Lord Salisbury. Now, here we have 
the god of our alleged Tory’s idolatry. He is, in fact, but two 
months out of Egypt. He worships Cash. He is a Tory in his 
aversions alone. ‘The principle of property,’ he says, ‘is the 
sole raison détre of Government.’ This is the first canon of 
Liberalism: and Liberalism was the invention of the manu 
facturers, whereby they crushed and bled the landlords for two 
generations. Our author affects to confuse two very different 
classes. Our principles remain different from those of our 
sometime opponents. And if their interests have brought them 
(at last) to our side, so much the better for us. We may use 
their support, without relapsing into their stupidities. This 
Plain Tory would have ‘the Rutlands, the Beauforts, and the 
Portlands ’—the ‘ descendants of our great merchants ’—form a 
party, with Lord Wemyss for its ‘nucleus.’ So should candidates 
run by the Liberty and Property Defence League rob the 
Unionist of his chances. It is useless to secure the minority 
of a member’s convictions. Unless their representative assume 
the orthodoxy of the American Mr. Carnegie, all Old Tories 
will, of course vote Gladstonian. The more fadmongers there 
are in Parliament the better. ‘Divide et Impera? ‘Why should 
Tories desire to promote homogeneity?’ (page 60). Of such 
extremes, it is natural that we should prefer Lord Randolph’s. 
Measures without end and men without principles were less 
dangerous, as well as less unpleasant, than these fanaticisms of 
a Jew peddler. But our Tory is not content with treason to his 
party. He would have us (in his own phrase) go the whole hog, 
without even dyeing the bristles. Ireland must be abandoned. 
L’Union fait la force ... of Mr. Chamberlain. And, in case 
of further democratic measures, the Army and the Navy must 
mutiny, join hands with the Baboos and with the native princes, 
and proclaim the independence of India. ‘The East is our 
Powder Magazine, Logic is our pistol—Que voules-vous de plus ? 
FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT IMPERIUM’ (page 219). 

These things, of course, are scarce worth the quoting. Yet, 
curiously enough, the man who writes them is not a fool 
But cleverness (himself says) is no more than the potentiality 
of intelligence : and he, it is clear, has never used his oppor- 
tunities. For example: any Gladstonian tinkering with the 
Upper Chamber, he contends, would reduce the name Howse 0) 
Lords to the level of a fraudulent bottle-label. And in a breath 
he proposes that life peerages should be given to Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the Gaikwar of Baroda, and the Moderator of the 
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Scots Kirk. He is t.red of what he calls Penny Pressure. 
And he would have Messrs. Mallock and Lilly, with a staff 
of brilliant amateurs, writing a political Parish Magazine, 
to circulate in the counties and attack the Socialists by the 
methods of Zruth. It is unlucky that A Plain Tory is so 
objectionable a person. In his love of a phrase—(‘ It is clear,’ 
he says, ‘that Man never fell. He was simply knocked down 
by the introduction of feudalism in patriarchal times’)—as in 
his hatred of bitter sectaries and of pawing democrats, of Brown- 
ing’s optimism and of Walt Whitman’s adhesiveness, he is 
admirable. But he is given overto an anger which is inoppor- 
tune as ridiculous. And he has written a Gladstonian tract. 

Mr. McArthur’s treatise is calm, orderly, and abstract to the 
point of priggishness. Not but what he, too, is fairly original in 
his way. But it is perhaps less impertinent to propose that the 
M. C. C. should take the p'ace of Parliament than to advise 
the Tories to betray the country. 


WISE AND UNWISE 


Conversations with Carlyle. Toy Sir CHARES GAVAN DUFFY. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. London : Longmans. 

Thomas Carlyle. By JOHN Nicuor. ‘English Men of Let- 
ters’ Series. London: Macmillan. 


A classic commonplace tells of the great men before Aga- 
memnon, of whom history speaketh not because they had no 
Homer to ‘crack them up.’ Many Johnsons are, no doubt, lost 
to fame through lack of a Boswell. Possibly Carlyle has 
suffered in that way. He was a copious, continuous, brilliant 
talker, yet there is scant record of what he said. What Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy has garnered up is so good of its kind 
that one cries out for more. Of course you don’t agree with 
the Sage: but his judgments, if they lack sweet reasonable- 
ness, are vastly entertaining. Timon’s bark is certainly much 
worse than his bite. It is a mistake to take him too seri- 
ously. He could curse with prodigious gusto and effect 
which is one evident reason why he was so fond of cursing ; 
yet he lived on very friendly terms with what might seem his 
favourite aversions. Here he is revealed as intimate with 
Young Ireland ; as a regular reader of, on one occasion at least 
a contributor to, Zhe Nation. Not that he had any sympathy 
with Young Ireland’s aim, ‘ Parliament in College Green.’— He 
breaks out : ‘Oh, Heaven, you ought daily to thank Heaven that 
is for ever an impossibility to you. We are married to 
Ireland by the ground plan of this world.’ And again: ‘It is 
not repeal from England but repeal from the Devil that will 
save Ireland.’ He travelled in the distressful country under 
Sir Charles’s guidance, was on excellent terms with everybody 
and was only once put out. It was when some busybody told 
him that a pert and pretty girl, to whom (‘even in our ashes 
live their wonted fires,’) he had paid considerable attention, 
had asked, who was that twaddling old Scotchman 
who would let nobody speak but himself. And he sadly con- 
fessed there was much truth in the description—from a popular 
point of view at least. Another pleasing vor populi is re- 
ported : If Sorde//o wasn’t ‘the sacred book of the Irvingite 
Church, written in their unknown tongue?’ Carlyle thought 
‘Browning had a powerful intellect, and among the men 
engaged in literature in England just now is one of the few 
from whom it is possible to expect something.’ This was in 
1849. All the same, he had urged him not to write poetry, as 
‘there is nota sentiment in the gamut of human passion which 
could not be adequately expressed in prose.’ He opined that 
Aurora Leigh had no possibility of living beyond its little day. 
* Coleridge is a poor, greedy, sensual creature,’ though ‘ there are 
bits of him fanciful and musical enough ;’ but ‘ Shelley is a poor 
shrinking creature, who had said and could say nothing which 
a serious man need take the trouble to remember ;’ and Fes/us he 
happily described as ‘a sort of lunar shadow of Faust.’ So 
much for the poets. And the novelists? Take Dickens first: His 
theory of life was entirely wrong. He thought men ought to be 
buttered up, and the world made soft and accommodating for 
them, and all sorts of fellows have turkey for their Christmas 
dinner. On the other hand, Thackeray had far more literary 
ability, but one could not fail to see that he had no convictions 
after all except that a man ought tobe a gentleman,and ought not 
to be asnob. He had an equally low opinion of the immorals 


of George Sand and the morals of George Eliot. ‘A marvel. 
lous teacher of morals,’ put in Mrs. Carlyle with some feminine 
malice, ‘and still more marvellous in the other character for Which 
Nature had not provided her with the outfit supposed to pe 
essential.’ There are some interesting details as to the Writing 
and publication of Sartor Resartus and of the two people who 
praised it, viz., Emerson and the ‘Cork priest named O'Shea) 
which latter Carlyle saw and liked. Of Emerson he said that 
‘His writings wanted consistency and a decisive intelligitj. 
result.’ Emerson’s countrymen he loved not at all, perhaps 
because they hunted him, and unlike the mythical fox he ep. 
joyed not the chase of which he was the object: ‘Lynch Lay 
was the invention of a people given to loud talk and self. 
exhibition, who had done nothing considerable in the world tha 
he had ever heard of.’ There were strange gods in his Pantheon. 
He placed Henry VIII. cheek by jowl with Cromwell ang 
Frederick :—‘ He had the right stuff in him for a king, he knew 
his own mind; a patient, resolute, decisive man.’ And his 
wives ? suggested his hearer. Carlyle made little of that diff. 
culty. Sir Charles was usually a docile listener; but when the 
Master explained that Ireland’s unpardonable sin was in her 
rejection of the Reformation, he lost patience and gave the 
Sage some shrewd thrusts. Did Ae accept the beliefs of the 
Reformers? Wouldn’t Knox, or Elizabeth, or the Puritans, have 
made short work of the philosopher who talked of Hebrew (Jq 
Clo’? Carlyle listened very placidly : not, it may be, without 
amusement. 

An unfriendly hand has done the Sage the more than 
dubious service of publishing three things which himself (‘tis 
certain) would never have given to the world. These are 
1) Wotton Reinfried, (2) An Excursion to Paris, (3) A Letter 
to Varnhagen von Ense, 1837. He describes his trip abroad 
as ‘futile enough’: a phrase that fits all three performances ey- 
cellent well. The first is a fragment of a novel. Timon had no gift 
that way : what there is of story serves as an excuse for much 
philosophic discussion and some remarkably frigid love-making. 
The style is in Carlyle’s early manner. It is plain and straight- 
forward, somewhat lacking in ease, wholly barren of interest, 
and proving (if proof were needed) that the artist of Sartor 
chose his method consciously and wisely. With his touches 
of vivid description, his pig-headed criticism, his much 
groaning and grumbling, Timon as cheap tripper is amusing 
enough. Browning (‘ poet’ he kindly explains) saw him over, 
They went by Newhaven and Dieppe. The passengers ‘soon 
sank into the general torpid stupor of sea-sickness with #/s 
miserable noises. “ Hoahah-hotch!” and hardly any other 
amid the rattling of the wind and sea.’ Thus Timon, deriving, 
as one conjectures, a gloomy pleasure from the woes of his 
fellows. At Dieppe he gat him to eat, and cursed it with much 
heart. And Browning? ‘Now Browning was passing our 
luggage.’ He walks out: ‘high gaunt stone streets with little 
light but the uncertain moon’s’: a perfect night-piece of Dieppe. 
He gets some sleep, and in the morning light looks out on the 
unfamiliar scene. ‘France there and no iistake. If France 
were of much moment to me.’ The bread is all ‘ crws¢ and levity. 
The Rue d’Ecosse makes him think of ‘old Knox, how he was 
driven to “ Deap” and from it.’ The passing aspects« f Normandy 
are admirably rendered. At the terminus station ‘a crowding 
jingling, vociferous tumult, in which the brave Browning fought 
for us, leaving me to sit beside the woman.’ The Ashburtons 
are at the Hotel Meurice. Here is dinner, and then the Theatre 
Frangais : ‘Very bad box’ (the English Ambassador’s) ; the play 
‘worthless racket and cackle,’ the ‘actors rather good—to me 4 
very wearisome affair.’ Thence to Meurice and his bedroom, 
whereof he curses bed, bed-clothes, furniture, and situation 
solemnly and in detail; and still has some vituperation left 
for the clock, which they had forgotten to stop, and the 
street, which obviously should have been laid with tan 
Some one might have reminded Timon of the box-beds 
of Ecclefechan, or the cupboard couches of Edinburg. 
But to what end? He’d have stoutly maintained thet 
superiority. One is not surprised to find him with a p00 
opinion of Paris :—‘ Carrousel, Tuileries, Jardin des Tuilenie’, 
Palais Royal, etc., all looked dirty, unswept, or insufficiently 
swept : the humble besom is not perhaps the chosen implemett 
of France.’ It was in 1851; a great deal of building wa 
going on; and as they say in Timon’s native land, fools and 
bairns shoyldn’t see things half done. As to the Parisians 
encountered ; there is a striking sketch of Thiers; there © 
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also ‘one Mérimée (:), a hard logical smooth but utterly barren 
man’; and so forth. Till Chelsea reclaims her Sage after about 
a week of it, and you are left not altogether unamused yet 
deeply pondering problems twain. (1) Why did Timon go? 
(2) Having gone, why cid he write about it? 

’ ‘There are touches of interest in the letters to Varnhagen von 
Ense. Thus ‘ Heine iiber Borne—it is to me the most porten- 
tuous amalgam of suabeams and brutal mwzd,’ is luminous and 
instructive criticism. ‘There are some notes as to the genesis 
of Frederick of moment to the Carlyle student. But the average 
is futile enough. There is ome very remarkable page in the last 
part—a note by Varnhagen as to an interview between Tieck 
and Carlyle at Berlin in 1852. It is in German, and, oddly 
enough, is not translated. The substance of Tieck’s report is 
that Carlyle looked ill despite his red cheeks, and that his dress 
was careless, his demeanour deliberately boorish. Coleridge’s 
name being mentioned, the visitor burst into loud and evidently 
forced laughter. ‘Why do you laugh?’ said Tieck very coldly. 
Carly'e stopped short, and said earnestly there was much 
of weight to be uttered concerning Coleridge. ‘Then why 
did he laugh?’ No answer. ‘Stupid frivolity !’ quoth Tieck. 
There were the usual complaints—Aerse und Wirthshausklagen 
they are comically and comprehensively called—and much 
grumbling as to the lack of trustworthy information about 
Frederick. Tieck shrugged his shoulders, and hinted that 
Carlyle had better leave the subject alone. And when you 
reflect that if he had he would have given us a life of Knox, 
you heartily re-echo the wish. 

The ‘English Men of Letters’ Series is under weigh again 
with a Carlyle by Emeritus-Professor Nichol. The book has 
two faults. It is not well written (why Scots Professors of 
Rhetoric always write badly is a problem as hard to resolve as 
the origin of evil or the ultimate purpose of creation) ; and the 
views expressed do not strike youas invariably sound. Carlyle’s 
criticism on Mill (¢.g.) is just, and so not open to Mr. Nichol’s 
objections. Per contra, the book has many merits. There is 
much matter in small bulk ; it is careful and accurate: a fair, 
temperate, and reasonable spirit is preserved throughout. The 
Sage is neither vilified nor deified. It is more solid, if less 
agreeable, than Dr. Garnett’s little work. In fine, ’tis far and 
away the best short life of Carlyle in existence. 


BLOCKADE-RUNNING 


The Adventures of a Blockade-Runner. By WILLIAM 
Watson. London: Fisher Unwin. 


Mr, Watson is not a literary artist, and he makes no preten- 
sions to the character. The superior young person will sneer at 
his artless style and peculiarities of grammar. The lover of 
sensation will find him prolix and occasionally dull. Of the 
artifices of selection and contrast he knows nothing. His 
descriptions lack vividness, his anecdotes point. His method 
is that of the log-book, his language that of the man in the 
street, his narrative one of plain and unvarnished facts, simply 
and almost baldly presented, without any attempt to harrow the 
reader's feelings or produce a picturesque effect. And yet, for 
all that, his book is well worth the reading. It does not 
sparkle, but in these days of universal brilliancy it is perhaps 
something of a relief to find an author who can write three 
hundred pages without perpetrating a single paradox. It 
IS sometimes tedious, but it has the peculiar charm which 
belongs to the work of a man who writes simply and modestly 
about what himself has seen and done. Mr. Watson has had 
adventures enough to furnish forth a hero of Stevensonian 
romance, but he does not swagger about them. Living among 
the ‘poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and 
brag,’ it is pleasant to be reminded that the old English type 
Which preferred doing to talking, and retained its simplicity 
and cheerfulness in a life of action and danger, is not yet 
extinct, 

Mr. Watson's blockade-running career falls within the last 
‘wo years of the American Civil War. An Englishman, or 
rather a Scot, by birth, he was led by circumstances to take 
an active part in the struggle on the side of the gallant but 
ill-fated South. Incapacitated by a severe wound for further 
Service in the army he took to blockade-running, which was 
Just coming into vogue as a profitable and exciting career for 
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adventurous spirits. In practice it proved to combine the 
maximum of anxiety with the minimum of profit. Some 
lucky exceptions there were, but as a rule the only people who 
nade anything out of it were commercial speculators and 
unscrupulous officials. The men who actually ran the risk 
and did the work found it about as profitable as breaking 
stones. Mr. Watson was a fairly successful specimen of the 
class. He ran the blockade four times without being captured 
and at the end of it all after two years of constant anxiety 
and perpetual struggle found himself pecuniarily speaking 
precisely what he was when he started. The moments of ex- 
hilarating excitement were brief and far between. The actual 
running of the blockade, though trying enough in itself, was 
the least unpleasant part of the business. It was only after 
the blockade runner was safe in port that his troubles really 
began. The tender mercies of friendly officials proved fat 
more cruel than the hostility of the enemy’s fleet and the 
dangers of the sea as nothing to the dangers of the land. 
Such at least was Mr. Watson’s experience and his photogra- 
phic account will effectually dispel the glamour wherewith 
imaginative romance writers have succeeded in investing the 
blockade-runner’s life. 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is the light which 
it throws upon the seamy side of modern warfare. The jobbery 
of officials, the tyranny of red tape, the machinations of com- 
mercial speculators—of all these things Mr. Watson speaks 
with the bitterness of experience. ‘Tis interesting too to note 
that as an impartial witness he bears testimony to the general 
good-feeling which existed in the South between the slaves and 
their masters. The libellous misrepresentations of books like 
Uncle Tom's Cabin have led many English sentimentalists 
into the belief that the Civil War was a humanitarian crusade. 
It was nothing of the kind. The cry of Abolition was not ra‘sed 
by the North until the war was half-over and only then because 
she hoped to enlist English sympathy, and knew that the 
emancipation of the slaves would deal a deadly blow at her 
opponent’s prosperity. 

The motley society of a Cuban port during the wartime, 
must have afforded rare opportunities to an observant 
humourist, but Mr. Watson was scarcely the man to do them 
justice. Not that he is without a sense of humour, but it is of 
a grave and sober kind, and the jokes which he appreciates 
best are those of the practical order. Moreover, he is rossesed 
by an unhappy obsession of back-parlour respectability which 
spoils his stories sadly, but, as it is assumed out of consideration 
for the taste of the refined reader, it were ungracious to quarrel 
with them on that score. He has given us a fine mass of 
raw material whereout if we cannot get excitement and 
amusement we have only our own lack of imagination to 
blame. 


FICTION 


Ingelheim (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by the author of A/zss 
Molly, is an ambitious story. Except the heroine, Dolores 
Traherne, whose youthfulness and stupidity are much insisted 
upon, all the principal characters are abominably clever : their 
conversation consists of abstract propositions epigrammatically 
stated with a monotony that is exceeding tiresome. Princess 
Elvira had a passionate and ill-regulated nature, and eyes like 
sapphires; Prince Dorislaus Lescynski, a Polish adventurer, 
who loved the Princess, and whom she loved, had brown eyes 
with a look of pain in them, and wore an iron ring to remind 
him that his father had died in S.beria of overstrung senti- 
ment ; Virginia Shore, lady-in-waiting to the Princess, had 
‘clear’ eyes and a ‘slight, mocking smile ;’ a very melan- 
choly, tiresome old person called ‘Excellency’ talked princi- 
pally with his intelligent features. Also Dolores had dark eyes 
that were sweet, tender, true, and so on, and straight black 
brows. All these phrases are used with an almost madden- 
ing frequency, Virginia’s slight, mocking srnile being the worst. 
The style of the book is excessively precious and, that 
being so, one rejoices with malicious joy at convicting the 
author some half dozen times of the rather fashionable vulgar- 
ism of not knowing that ‘infer’ does not mean ‘imply.’ As for 
the story, it is good enough to have made the novel a good one 
ifthe people had been at all natural or attractive. As it is, they 
are, one and all, so irritating that one cares very little what be- 
comes of them. There isa pleasant touch of humour, where the 
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Princess drinks a quantity of deadly poison, which had been 
shut up in a pendant to a fan some centuries before, and wakes 
next morning to find that it has done her no manner of harm. 

A mysterious gentleman whose name nobody knew came to 
the village of Abbot’s Holme, with a little girl and a black 
nurse. One fine morning it was discovered that the house had 
been entered and carefully robbed : the owner’s throat had 
been neatly cut as he lay probably asleep in an arm-chair, but 
the negress had died fighting. All the papers which might 
have assisted the crowner were burnt. Such is the capital 
opening of Life Zhreads (London: Digby). Instead of work- 
ing out this fascinating problem, ‘K.E.V.’ lets the village 
publican adopt the orphan-girl, who is educated by maiden 
ladies under the supervision of the rector (unmarried) and his 
niece (also an old maid). In time an undergraduate from 
Oxford has a reading party all to himself at Abbot’s Holme, 
and loves the product of such aneducation. Before very long 
the undergraduate’s mother approves of the match, which comes 
off happily, an accident having revealed the interesting and 
unusual fact that the bride is likewise an heiress. But—what 
an unpardonable waste of murder ! 

If the earlier chapters of Where Honour Sits (London: 
Digby) had not been at once feeble and silly, Mr. W. Bb. Home- 
Gall might have congratulated himself upon a very promising 
first book. He is a patriot and a sound Tory, given to senti- 
mentalities about waltzing, blessed with some knowledge of 
military matters, and captivatingly juvenile in his notions about 
love and lovers. Even his faults (except a certain recklessness 
in punctuation), being faults of excess, promise some measure 
of excellence. but he has yet to learn two things—how 
to write the English tongue, and how to write a novel. Elo- 
quence does not necessarily consist in a stilted and affected 
jargon, and a romance is more than a series of fortuitous co- 
incidences whose end is the happiness of the wronged hero, 
Still, the root of the matter is in him, and as it is he 
has written a book which towards its conclusion will make 
many women weep. Let him avoid sloppiness both of phrase 
and sentiment, and forget that there is sucha thing as flirtation ; 
and one day he may write as well as he shapes. 

In good sooth an thou readest Zrue fo the Prince: A Tale 
of the Sixteenth Century (London: Digby) thy soul shall 
surfeit on murders and public brawls and privy conspiracies. 
For Gertrude Bell hath relied solely upon Motley for facts 
and, setting her plotting brain to work, hath devised a tale 
wherein Catholic villains, the minions of Alva, give vent to low 
chuckles, and smile bitterly at the straits into which 
an heretic heroine is cast. “Twas scarce a time to speak of 
marriage, howbeit the damsel had lovers not afew. There were 
Hugo, a gentleman of the Prince of Orange, and Talavaro, and 
Vasco—nobles of Spain and full of wiles, ‘Cuerpo de Dios, 
sirrah!’ And when the lady’s father, a Count amongst ‘the 
butter-making folk,’ was abroad an haply he might serve the 
Prince, by their cunning they got her mother to be cast into pri- 
son— Madre Santissima !—and fell to working mischief against 
her innocence. Her likewise they laid by the heels; and, the 
one rescuing her, she fell into the other's hands, and from his 
she was rescued at evensong by Hugo ; and after diverse esca- 
pades and excursions they were wedded. Long years afterwards 
when silver hairs had mingled with the gold, Catherine would 
tell her children’s children of these things. But an if the tale 
pleased them, well: howbeit we scarce deem that a later 
generation will be so easily contented. By the bones of the good 
Santiago de Compostella, it is something over-tedious. 

The Sinner’s Comedy (London: Unwin) is one of those un- 
common books for which a single reading will scarce suffice. 
As a story, meaning thereby something with a plot, it is 
hardly worth consideration. The people are more or less 
pitchforked at you, and to sort them out and arrange them in- 
volves more trouble than you will think some of them worth ; 
though others are in good truth very men and women of like 
passions with ourselves. But as a bitter jest, this comedy, 
wherein life is delicately striped of its tinsel and the most un- 
pleasant truths are most pleasantly spoken, is admirably well 
done. Diners-out will find it an ample store of conversational 
pearls to cast before their fellow guests, and more serious 
people, with things to amuse them, will assimilate things also 
that may make them a trifle sad. Constructed on much the 
same lines as Some Emotions and a Moral, the author’s other 
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contribution to the ‘ Pseudonym Library,’ it shows a Marked 
improvement thereupon, both in the sparkle of Particular 
jibes and in general grip. Brought Together (London: Grifft) 
a clutch of stories by ‘ Rita,’ is work of a very different kind 
Most of the stories are in the minor key. Their life is rea] and 
earnest and distinctly sad. Many of the best characters are 
children. Some Irish Patriots might read Green as Grass 
(London: Chatto) in the firm belief that they are thereby makin, 
themselves familiar with the early history of their dear dis. 
throusered country, so admirably is the burlesque conceived anq 
done, so true to life and fact are the squalor, the furiosity and the 
irrelevance of the politics. The anachronisms all catch oy 
excellently and heighten the jest. The thing is so good, in shor, 
that you soon forget to be offended by the hideous patois in which 
it is written. 


RADICAL HISTORY 


England under the Coalition. By P, N. Claydon. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 


This book is no history, but an unfair, inaccurate, ill con- 
structed, summary of many political speeches, many political 
meetings (the names of the Radical chairmen whereof are care- 
fully chronicled), and some elections between the years of grace 
85 and ’92. But in one respect it is the work of a disciple of 
Thucydides. As a master of anacoluthon Mr. Claydon may 
aspire to a place beside the historian of the Peloponnesian war. 
‘A drive, says he, ‘through a great demonstration at Wade- 
bridge to Tintagel to spend the night at Sir Arthur Hayter’s 
sea-side dwelling in that delightfully situated village, where 
more addresses were presented and another speech was made, 
then back the next day to Launceston, with another speech to 
the crowd in the Castle Green, after a welcome by Sir Thomas 
Acland, finished the Cornish part of this remarkable tour. 
Thence by rail through Tavistock, where a crowd at the 
station got a brief speech, to Plymouth. Does not this scorn 
of verbs and nominatives stamp its author a Thucydides? Alas, 
that in all else he should be merely the partisan journalist! 

To take but two instances. He gives many pages to the 
Parnell Commission, but, while he says much of Pigott, he 
absolutely suppresses the interesting scene in which the still 
Uncrowned but soon to be Discrowned King admitted, 
against his will, that he had purposely misled the House of 
Commons for a political motive : to the end (one may suppose 
that the local wirepuller who reads this book (for that his name 
is chronicled therein) may be able with a better conscience to 
declare that Unionist mistrust is based on the reports of such 
inferior persons as Messrs. Lecky and Dicey. In the other 
case, which deals with the late Mr. John Mandeville, he goes 
at length into a description of the prison agonies of that worthy, 
and would have {us think, as Mr. Gladstone once thought 
and said, that his death was caused by the brutalities of bis 
gaolers. For his accuracy, it may further be judged by the 
fact that in his version of the Faicarragh evictions there 
appear two Oxford undergraduates : when one of the two, 
a Mr. G. R. Benson, afterwards the Gladstonian hero in a 
certain Parliamentary contest in Mid-Oxford, was in truth 
an Oxford graduate, and was for the time a ‘Professor’ to 
your Fenian journalist. But while he deprives Mr. Benson 
of a distinction due to him he makes his Lord Hartington 
appear in a part which no man played better than Mr. 
Claydon himself. In telling of the Unionist meeting at the 
Opera house in 1886 he relates how Lord Hartington sat 
‘adorned with the riband of the garter. Now your Whig his 
his faults; but he loves not to wear other people’s clothes 
He leaves that to the kind of person which masquerades as 4 
Socialist in Whitechapel, a Clerical in Ireland, and a Methodist 
in Wales. 

Mr. Claydon’s general idea of history, indeed, is that of the 
Radical journalist, who has picked up a Jacobin notion here 0! 
there, but otherwise knows naught of anything apart from the 
speeches of his leaders and the articles of his respected editors: 
It is the fundamental doctrine of the English constitution that 
the nationed is governed by ‘ King, Lords, and Commons’ : but 
says Mr. Claydon, ‘It is the fundamental doctrine of the English 
constitution that the will of the people, expressed through thei! 


’ which shows clearly that neither 


representatives, shall be law : 
ples 


the constitutional history of his country nor yet the princl 
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of political philosophy have any interest for him. He thinks 
that he is—not mouthing Russian but—citing Hallam. He 
quotes Lord Salisbury, ‘I believe that a small proprietary 
constitutes the strongest bulwark against revolutionary change, 
the soundest bulwark of Conservative fecling ;’ and says he, 
‘The Prime Minister’s reason for supporting a Small Hold- 
ings Bill is, therefore, not that it will benefit the class for 
whom it seems to be designed, but that it will turn to the 
advantage of the party of which he is the leader. Plainly 
he is quite the right sort of person to be a revolutionary jour- 
nalist. For to him disorder and discontent are the things 
which every statesman should seek to encourage: inasmuch 
as they make copy and develop agitators. 


MEMORIES OF METZ 


souvenirs du Général Jarras, Chef @étdét, Major-Général de 
larméie au Rhin (1870), Publies par MADAME JARRAS. 
Paris: Plon. 


We cannot think that General Jarras was well advised in 
providing for the publication of this volume. General Jarras 
died in 1890, but he had given the MS. to his wife with 
instructions that it was to be published after his death if the 
War Office would not consent to its appearance during his 
life. We have of course nothing to say against the action of 
Mme. Jarras who has only fulfilled loyally the express wishes 
of her husband. What we cannot persuade ourselves is that 
General Jarras was wise in preparing these souvevirs of the 
early campaigns of ’70-'71. The book is a defence of his 
own conduct as Bazaine’s Chief of Staff. Now we do not 
know that he was very severely attacked or that any defence 
of his reputation was called for; but, even if it were, he 
would have done well to bethink him, on looking over his 
manuscript, what kind of defence it was he had made, 
Candidly, it is a rather lamentable one. It amounts to a con- 
fession that General Jarras was of ‘no consequence.’ Marshal 
sazaine never took his advice, confined him rigidly to the 
largely clerical duties of the General Staff, and treated him on 
his own showing as a mere Secretary. This was not Jarras’ 
fault. Bazaine was mean, narrow-minded, jealous of all pos- 
sible rivals, and he had a despicable habit of excusing himself 
at the expense of subordinates whom he had deliberately 
put into difficult places, and then left unaided. Still, the account 
which General Jarras gives of his own position is not a digni- 
fied one, and does in fact really prove the book (in so far as it 
isan apology) to be perfectly superfluous, by proving that the 
author had no opportunity to do anything which required ela- 
borate defence. 

As a contribution to the history of that disgraceful episode in 
French military history, the blockade and surrender of Bazaine’s 
army at Metz, the narrative has a certain value. We do not 
profess to have compared it carefully to the unspeakably 
voluminous literature of the subject. But, judging by internal 
evidence and such tests as we have been able to apply, we 
should say that General Jarras is a trustworthy man on a point 
of fact. His work as Chief of Staff would naturally train him 
to note dates and such matters, with care. As he began to 
write during his imprisonment in Germany, and while the 
memory of the campaign was fresh ; as, moreover, he appears 
to have revised his manuscript after the trial of Bazaine; we 
take it that he is trustworthy within his limits. That these were 
made narrow by the dislike or at least the indifference of 
Bazaine has been already said. The main interest of the book 
lies in the evidence it supplies that the French army in ’7o was 
ipe for such a disaster as the great surrender. Without intend- 
ing it—and, as we imagine, without even knowing it—General 
Jarras describes an army and an army organisation which were 
little better than rotten. The men of his own corps were clerks 
in uniform. We do not wonder that Bazaine never troubled to 
take the advice of a man who, according to his own account, 
had spent most of his life in clerical work: some of it done 
with the army in the field in the Crimea and in Italy in ’59, 
but much more in the Map Department of the War Office. We 
need not waste time in slaying the old French ‘General Staff’ 
which was so effectually slain by the war. If it had been better 
organised than it was, it would have done little in an army in 
Which the moral was so bad. The Imperial army in 1870 was 
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full of the faults of the Imperial armies of 1805-1815, and there 
was no Napoleon to counterbalance them. There was the same 
jealousy among the leaders, with the same self-seeking, the same 
touchy determination to defend the 1ights of their offices, and 
without the faintest regard to the general good of the service- 
It did not go quite so high as it did in the Peninsula, when the 
Marshals deliberately left each other in the Jurch ; but it went 
high enoug to be avery material element in producing the 
débacle. General Jarras gives an example of the prevailing 
selfishness taken from his own conduct, and repeated without 
the least visible suspicion on his part of the poorness of the 
figure he cuts. When the surrender became inevitable, he 
was ordered to draw up the necessary forms with the German 
Staff Officer. He immediately asked to be excused on the ground 
that, as his advice had never been taken, it was unfair to put such 
work on him as must associate his name with a disgraceful busi- 
ness. Now, it was his duty to do this work as Chief of Staff, 
and Bazaine had to tell him so pretty sharply. Jarras never 
realised for a moment how small it was in him to be thinking, 
in the midst of that downfall of France, of his own dignity, his 
own comfort, the look of his name in the papers. 

This spirit was rife throughout the army, from Bazaine himself, 
with his mysterious scheme, down to the men in the ranks, who 
deserted, straggled, and malingered by thousands as soon as luck 
turned against them. A showy parade of devotion to duty and of 
patriotism lasting as long as it was profitable and conspicuous 
to an applauding audience, a great deal of self-seeking in act, 
and a sad want of heart to fight a losing battle—these were the 
characteristics of the Army of the Rhine in 1870, as described 
by General Jarras. ‘To be sure, they were to be found in 1805- 
1815 ten miles away from Napoleon, and in the Seven Years’ 
War, and in the days of Lewis. One finds they have always 
been very common with the French, and one draws the com- 
forting conclusion that they always will be. 


‘SUCH STUFF AS PUNCH IS MADE ON’ 


The Billsbury Election and other Papers from Punch. R.C. 
Lehmann. London: Henry. 

The Diary of a Nobody. George Grossmith and Weedon 
Grossmith. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 


Mr. Lehmann is a professional funny man, and the ‘ Brothers 
Grossmith’ are warranted to split the suburbs with laughter. 
It is thereforth quite fitting that they should appear piecemeal 
in Punch. But it scarce follows that they are entitled to 
separate bindings and to title-pages of their own. The New 
Humonurist, however, is economical above all things, and he 
would believe the world defrauded of its gaiety, if one poor 
word of his were buried in an ancient ‘serial.’ So week by 
week we are confronted with a fresh batch of his collected 
papers: the most effective chasteness of high spirits that in- 
genuity can devise and withal as far from literature as the out- 
sides of match-boxes. 

The author of Zhe Aillisbury Election, with unexampled courage 
and a splendid ignorance of his own limitations, puts himself 
into competition with Thackeray, Calverley and Mr. Anstey. 
Yet he never succeeds in producing a colourable imitation, for 
even the monkey-trick of parody is denied him. His satire 
upon politics is lit up with no flash of insight or merriment. 
It is as far removed from wit as it is from life. The style is 
wooden, the observation is false, the trail of vulgarity is over 
itall. From end to end there is no element of unexpectedness ; 
and, if you asked a dozen other humourists of the same calibre 
to tickle your midriff with the fun of an election, they would 
all respond with just such common-places. Mr. Lehmann’s 
‘Modern Types’ are not a whit more distinguished. Since 
Theophrast a hundred writers have essayed the ‘character’ 
and the convention is so firmly established that epigram and 
insight alone can justify the performance. Of epigram Mr, 
Lehmann is hopelessly innocent. His phrases are hacked out 
of the language, as it were with a blunt saw. He manages 
to conceal such knowledge of life as he may have. His 
‘Types’ are scarce differentiated the one from the other, and 
yon might change the ‘ Young Guardsman’ into the ‘ Average 
Undergraduate’ without any sacrifice of sense. Their qualities— 
in Mr. Lehmann’s eyes—are very much the same : so far from 
being sketched from nature, they are merely pieced together 
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like so many slabs of cheap mosaic, from the observations cf 
popular novelists. Two hundred pages of unrelieved and 
obvious pomposity prove a sore trial, but it is a sevcrer penance 
still to contemplate the wanton vulgarity of ‘Among the Ama- 
teurs. Does Mr. Lehmann believe this stuff to be a faithful 
picture of a country house? or does he regard it as near 
enough the truth to deceive Clapham? In either case its 
stupidity is unpardonable, and you are the more irritated 
because the form is that special kind of dialogue consecrate 
to Gyp and our own Anstey. Follows a specimen of Mr. Leh- 
mann’s lyrics. Even though it be an intentional travesty, 
could anything be more pointless or more miserably depressing ? 

‘ Says I to the Boy in Buttons, ‘‘ Lor, 

Whatever on earth do you take me for ? 

You'd better be careful and stick to swipes, 

Or you'll see some stars and suffer some stripes. 

For I know it’s a case of U. B. D—— 

—If you ask for a tumbler of O. D. V.”' 

The Diary of a Nobodyis Mr. Grossmith’s latest masterpiece, 
though the title suggests that it might be a second edition of 
The Society Clown. The Clown moved in the best Society and 
was careful to present his readers with a list of the titled ladies 
who had sent him invitation cards. This was a breach of con- 
fidence, as even duchesses are not always anxious to have their 
indiscretions chronicled. The Nobody whose diary is now 
given to the world moves in a humbler sphere, but his experi- 
ences resemble those of his more exalted brother. The book 
is inexpressibly tedious and is vulgar beyond compare. Besides, 
the thing has already been done by Max Adeler, who was good- 
natured and not without his lucid intervals. There is little 
enough fun in the snobbery and meanness of suburban life, 
which is as promising material for the humourist as a Metho- 
dist Sunday School. But when this material is handled in the 
style of a reporter, and when the monotony is never interrupted 
by happy phrase or merry quip, it is set far beyond the 
bounds of even Cockney humour. The illustrations are naught, 
being worse, if possible, than the text. The Messrs. Grossmith 
are actors after their kind, and doubtless entertain a wholesome 
horror of the amateur. Does it not occur to them that the 
amateur is as sorry a plague in other professions as in their 
own? and that neither writing nor drawing comes by nature ? 


OLD AND NEW 


In Within an Hour of Edinburgh Town (Edinburgh : Black- 
wood), by ‘A Son of the Marshes,’ the chapters concerned with 
sea-birds and marshes, those also relating to the Surrey Wood- 
lands, show more than a common eye for the picturesque in 
colour, form, and motion ; but such screeds as ‘ The Farmer's 
Feathered Friends’ are full of the gush, the vagueness, and 
the inaccuracy of him that hath not studied his subject for 
himself. ‘A Son of the Marshes’ does not seem to know 
that stockdove and ringdove, though they often feed together, 
feed differently ; and husbandmen will not thank him for re- 
peating about the rook such stuff as pleases a dicky-bird per- 
son of the calibre of Mr. Harrison Weir. Many Londoners, 
however, will be grateful for the information that Surrey has 
other singers as sweet as the blackbird, and that the goldfinch 
nests almost within the postal district. If the volume come 
to a second edition, Mr. J. A. Owen, the editor, should look to 
the English ; for many of the sentences are the very opposite of 
what they ought to be. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt, in his Livery Companies of the City of 
London (London : Sonnenschein), shows that his subjects per- 
form useful and charitable functions, and that the sums spent 
on dining are but a fraction of their income. After all, the 
ancient traditions of English hospitality are most respectable. 
Besides, do they not promote intercourse and kindly feeling 
between men of all creeds and parties? Again, some of the 
banquets are not paid for out of the common funds: one of 
the most splendid is that of the Fruiterers on St. Paul's Day, 
‘but it is purely a question of subscription among the members 
and their friends.’ The Royal Commission of ’80, which was 
appointed to curse, ended in flat approval, qualified by some 
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very mild censuring. The most readable part of Mr, Haalitt’s 
book is the historical. His account of the Gilds and 
Livery Companies of London is singularly full. And there 
are so many curious details of old customs! ‘Thus, Dick 
Whittington, of pious memory, had up the Brewers’ Company 
before him for that certain of its members had ridden into 
the country to buy up all the ale and sell it at a great Price, 
They were detained till the Lord Mayor and Aldermen went 
to their dinner ; when the Chamberlain (good, easy man) ‘ bade 
them go home and fear not :’ hinting, moreover, that their real 
offence was that ‘on the morrow of St. Martin they had had 
fat swans served up on table.’ It was also averred that their 
casks held nothing like the proper quantity : ‘to the displeasure 
of God and contrary to the profit of the City.’ Nay, once at 
least two hundred and sixty untrue casks were solemnly burned 
at Guildhall. 

What to do with our Boys and Girls? (London: Ward & 
Lock) is a knotty question to which Mr. John Watson has 
collected answers by Sir G. Baden-Powell, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Miss Clementina Black and others. Prevention 
is better than cure, but that *'s better left to ‘the unaided 
light of Nature ;’ the raw article assumed, its manufacture js 
discussed. Short, practical, readable, the volume does not 
exaggerate the bright nor conceal the dark side of things; 
so that if you wish to send Tom to the Colonies, Dick to the 
training-school, and Harry to places where ‘ pecks o’ mau’ 
are brewed, or anywhere but to the devil, it will give you many 
a useful hint. As to their sisters: be they intended for 
cooks, nurses, reporters, lady journalists, female clerks, or 
type-writers : here is how to fashion them all. 

Professor L. von Bar’s work on The Theory and Practice of 
Private International Law (Edinburgh : Green) was accepted on 
its appearance as a standard book. A second edition, newly. 
issued, is a professed improvement on what everybody recognised 
to be a piece of admirable work. Those who prefer their German 
Englished for them will welcome Mr. G. R. Gillespie’s scholarly 
and workmanlike translation. His first rendering is well 
known, and his reputation will not suffer from this one, which 
is practically new. The first was important and useful, but 
this—which is fuller, more exhaustive, more practical, and more 
philosophical—-is the work at once of a deeper student and of a 
man of riper experience. The annotations are excellent, and 
the references to authorities as copious as need be. In Zhe 
Roman Law of Sale, with Modern Jilustrations (Edinburgh : 
Clark), Mr. James Macintosh, advocate, translates and dis- 
cusses two titles of the Jugest, viz. De Contrahenda 
Emptione and De Actiontbus kmpti Venditi. Scots law books 
are usually well done, and this is no exception to the rule, 
but it is only to the Scots lawyers that it can be of great 
interest. Mr. C. F. Morrell, Barrister-at-Law, the well-known 
authority on Bankruptcy matters, has written a brief manual 
of the Laws of Jnsurance (London: Black). He discusses in 
turn fire, life, marine, and accident insurance, and concludes 
with some remarks on Fidelity Guarantee and on International 
Law in so far as it affects his subject. The chapter on General 
Average is particularly well done. Mr. Morrell’s aim is to 
make a law book ‘sufficiently intelligible to the general public. 
Mere intelligibility will scarce commend a special treatice. 
Yet are there many facts of interest in this one. 

Dr. Hull’s Volcanoes Past and Present (London : Scott), is 
scholarly work, and is done with ability, clearness, and 
spirit. He illustrates the newest conclusions regarding the 
phenomena and origin of volcanic action by a_ selection 
of examples from the districts where these manifestations have 
been most carefully recorded. He also shows how the volcanic 
phenomena of the present do not differ in kind, though 
they may in degree, from those of the past history of the globe. 
He is strongly of opinion that when much water is present 
in volcanic eruptions crater-cones are built up of ashes, 
scorix, and pumice; but when there is none, the lava 's 
extravasated in sheets without any cone-formation. After 
most careful inquiry, he has come to the conclusion that the 
ultimate cause of volcanic action is the contraction of the 
earth's crust, due to secular cooling of the more deeply-seated 
parts by conduction and radiation of heat into space. For 
tunately, he is also of opinion that the present epoch is one of 
comparatively low activity. History appears to show that ovF 
world has been the theatre of intermittent geological activity 
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and it would be fair to conclude that volcanic action ought to 
become less powerful as the world grows older. 

Two new numbers of the University College Tutorial Series 
‘London: Clive), are Caesar's Gallic War, Book i. (A. H. 
Allcroft and F. G. Plaistowe) and History ef England, 1640- 
1670 (C. S. Fearnside). Both are competently edited and well 
enough arranged for examination purposes. In the first, the 
map, the short account of the Gauls, and the notes on the 
Roman army ; in the second, the genealogical (etc.) tables and 
the plans of Cromwell’s great battles, deserve commendation ; 
Mr. Roby F. Davis has edited with introduction, notes, and 
critical appendix, Tacitus’s Agricola (London: Methuen). It 
is a singularly complete and thorough piece of work, a trifle 
pitched above the comprehension of those for whose edification 
itis intended. Professor Church’s Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story (London : Hutchinson), have the same merits as his 
former works. We are told of Macenas and his friends, we 
spend a day with Horace, we see the life of ancient Rome and 
of Athens under Roman dominion, we are able to contrast the 
death of Seneca with the death of Nero. And so with many 
other interesting periods. 

Three Hundred and Sixty-six Dinners (London: Putnam) 
isa rather well-conceived book of ménus—one for each day in 
the year. Each day, too, is also adorned with a quotation 
which has found favour in the eyes of the author, but has no 
connection with the day, and no bearing on the dinner. What 
we are Coming to (Edinburgh: Douglas) is an amusing and 
fairly well sustained skit on the evil days of women’s suffrage 
and Scots Home Rule. We have also received the third volume 
of the ‘Aldine’ edition of Shelley's Works (London: Bell), 
edited by H. Buxton Forman ; 7he Lepontine Alps (London : 
Unwin), by W. D. Conway and W. A. B. Coolidge ; Zhe Central 
Alps of the Dauphiny (same publisher), by W. A. B. Coolidge, 
H. Duhamel, and F. Perrin; A/isfory of Rome : 202-133 B.C. 
London : Clive), by A. H. Allcroft and W. F. Masom ; a new 
edition, being the twenty-fifth, of Adementary Geography (Edin- 
burgh : Oliver), by James Clyde ; and the new part, being the 
eleventh, of the illustrated edition of Green’s Short History of 
the English People (London ; Macmillan). 
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Blaspheming Parsons. Fiction. 

Modern Men: Professor Bain. At Donnybrook Fair 

Culture in the Country. In Search of a Plot. 

A Run for the Money. *Strengthy Yorkshire.’ 

The Poetry that Pays. Py Frederick | The Young Person Abroad 
Boyle. Old and New. 

The Basilisk. By R. Murray Gilchrist. | Books of the Week. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


AUGUST 1892. 


Why I Voted for Mr. Gladstone: 
1. By Sir THoMaAs H. FARRER, Bart., L.C.C. 
By the MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFoRD. 
By Sir WILLIAM MARKBY, k.C.LE. 
4. Dy Professor ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
By H. G. Hew err. 
6. By the Rev. J. Russ—ELL WAKEFIELD. 


tN 


ve 


a 


7. By Professor MINTO. 

. By the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 

Lending Money to Australia. By His Excellency Sir Ronert 
G, C, HAMILTON, K.C.B. (Governor of Tasmania.) 

The Art of Dining. 

The Egyptian Newspaper Press. 

Recent Science. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 

A Trial by Lynch Law. 

Dungeness or Dover? 


ie 2) 


By Colonel KENNEY-HEKBERT (JIyrern 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


By R. B. TOWNSHEND. 

By Major WILLouGHRBY VERNER. 

Art Studentship of the Early Italian Painters, 
PAUL RICHTER. 

The French Empress and the German War. 
FORBES, 

The Confusion in Medical Charities. By C.S. Locn (Secretary, 
Charity Organisation Society). 

Muley Hassan, By Cuarues F. Goss. 

Notes of a Virginian Journey. By E. S. Napai. 

The Verdict of England. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B, 


By Dr. JEAN 


By ARCHIBALD 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 


J, W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 


Saturday Review speaks of ARROWSMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY ‘as 
necessary to the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in summer.’ 











ANOTHER SUCCESS! ARROWSMITH'S SUMMER 
ANNUAL, ]/- ENTITLED 
RAVELLERS’ TALES. Written by E. A. Morton, 
F. C. PHI_itips, WILLIAM WESTALL, I. ZANGWILL, CLEMENT 
Scott, RICHARD DowLinG, and JusTIN MCCARTHY. Seven IIlustra- 
tions by ALFRED BRYAN. 
*Six Short Stories, sufficiently tragic, comic, sentimental, or adventurous, 
to satisfy all comers.’—7he Star. 
‘All short, bright, and of a moderate complexion.’—Scotsman, 


ARROWSMITH'S 3/6 SERIES. Vor. XI. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE BROTHERS GROSSMITH. 
HE DAIRY OF A NOBODY. By GEorRGE 
GROSSMITH and WEEDON GROSSMITH. Illustrated by WEEDON 
GROSSMITH. Being Vol. XI. of the Series. 

‘ This study of lower middle-class life is admirable, and in some of its 
touches it goes near to genius . . . . the charm and the skill of it reside in 
little touches which it must be left to the reader to discover for himself.’— 
Saturday Review. 

‘Not a page of it but affords matter for a good laugh.'—Punch. 

‘We have read it from start to finish with the greatest enjoyment and 
many a hearty laugh, lying in the sun hard by a sandy beach.’—Sunday 
SUN. 


ARROWSMITH'S 3/6 SERIES. VoL. X. 
\ \ JHEN I LIVED IN BOHEMIA. By Fereus 
HuLME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ etc. Eighty 


Illustrations by CyrRiIL R. HALLWARD. 

‘Clever and entertaining reading.'’—Morning Post. 

‘ All the characters are life-like, and are sure to be appreciated.’— I] oman, 

NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF ‘WHERE WAS THE SIN.’ 

N PART TO BLAME. By Haine Wuyrte. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Quite the volume for a railway journey, or a passage across from Dover 
to Calais.'—Sunday Times. 

‘Will secure the readers’ attention and interest them to the end.’ 
Liverpool Mercury. 

‘A pleasing story in terse and simple language.'—irmingham Ow, 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF ‘SAINT MONICA,’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth 2s. 
‘ ~ UNWRITTEN LAW. sy Mrs. 
EDWARDS. 
‘A pleasantly written novel of English life, with its pleasures and 
prejudices.’—Bel/ast News Letter. 
‘Well planned, and carefully worked out.’— The Bookseller. 
‘A story that will certainly enhance this popular authoress’s reputa- 
tion.'—S/ationery and Bookselling. 


BENNETT- 





BRISTOL :—J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CoO,, LIMITED, 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


AUGUST. 
The Question of Preferential Tariffs. 
TUPPER, Dart. 
The Drama in the Doldrums. 
Awakened Candidates. By H. 1). Trai... 
Mr. Henley’s Poetry. By ArTHurR Symons. 
The Working Lady in London. By Miss Marcu-Piryy LIPPs 
La Débacle. By Grorcr Moore. ~ ; 
Conscription. By Ouipa. 
Shelley. By FRANcIs ADAMs. 
Mr. Balfour’s Work in the West of Ireland. By the Rey. Jouy 
VERSCHOYLE. . Pr ige 
W. E. H. Lecky. 
ly. FLETCHER MOULTON, Q.C, 
The Political Outlook. By- T. W. Russet, M.D. 
? H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTer, MP. 
| FREDERICK GREENWOO! 
Sir W. T. MARktort, O.C.. MP. 
By The Eprtor. 


By the Hon. Sir ¢ ARLES 


By WILLIAM ARCHER, 


A Straight Flush. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lp. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. AUGUST 1892. 


Che WMew Revicw 


EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE, 


No, 39 


The Labour Party and the New Parliament. 

I. By JOHN BURNS, M.P. 

Il, By J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer on the Origin and Diffusion of 

Cholera. 

The Liberal Unionists. 

By THe RIGHT Hon. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
Society in Berlin. By Proressor GEFFCKEN., 
Summer Hunting. By Tue Hon. GERALD LASCELLES 
Zola as an Evolutionist. By MApAME BLAZE pe BURY, 


Personal Reminiscences of the French Revolution. 
LETTERS or THE COMTE DE LALLY. 


The Drama in the Antipodes. 
By THE LATE Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
A Mutton Bird Island. 

By THe Ricur Rev. THe LORD BISHOP or TASMANIA 
Failure or Success in Parliament. By H.W. LUC\ 
Literature By GEORGE SAINTSBURY,. 

AND 
The Drama. By WILLIAM ARCHER, 


LONDON : 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


AND NEW YORK, 15 EAST 16th STREET. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST 1802. 





NO. 922. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. Cuaps. I.—VI. 
OUR FOREIGN FOOD 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
MAURITIUS AS IT WAS BEFORE THE CYCLONE. 
SOMERLED AND THE SEA-BIRD. By Morra ONetit. 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp Brapourne. 
THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY: A REPLY. 
By GENERAL Sir P. L. MacDovuGatt, K.C.M.G 
IN THE WEALD. By ‘A Son or THE Marsues. 
THE POSITION OF LANCASHIRE. By Joun C, Frevpi 
FHE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS; 
THE SITUATION AT HOME, 
THE DANGER ABROAD, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





‘THE LYRIC.’ 


To Composers !—Composers seeking words to set to music, will find a large 
selection in THe Lyric. 

To Lyric Writers !—Lyric Authors with words for sale may insert them i 
THE Lyric, which is posted to all leading Composers, 


THE AUGUST NUMBER IS NOW READY. 


Special Articles, Irish Songs aud Song Writers. ly S. J. Ane 
Firzceracp. Voeal Music: Its Forms and Appropriate Words. !) 
M. C. Gittincron, Songs of To-day, Reviews, &c. 


The Lyric Magazine Publishing Co., Ltd., 276 Strand, W.C. 
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“TONDON & NORTH WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—In addition to the Day Express Trains leaving Euston at 
c “i ¢ 1 . 

ea: AM. 7.15 A.M., and 10,0 A.M., an afternoon Express with Dining 
> ons for first-class passengers attached, leaves Euston Station at 2.0 P.M. 


bat 


Shipping Announcements. 





P.«O. Maic Steamers FROM 
LoNDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
MADRAS via BOMBAY... 





fr Glasgow, arriving in that city at 11.0 P.M, Passengers by this train can 


| 
} Edinburgh at 10.50 P.M, Aberdeen at 3.5 A M., and Inverness at 


Vl i 
Inverness and Highland Line.—.\ Special Night Express 
leave [Euston at 7.30 P.M., commencing Monday, July 18, and running 

s yes lays and Sundays excepted) until Wednesday, August 10, for Perth 
~i the Highland Line. The Highland Railway Company will take this 
cae rward to Inverness (due 10.40 A.M ) in advance, throughout, of the 

p Mu. [Express from Euston. 

[he 8.0 P.M. Highland and Aberdeen Express is running every week 
night (except Saturdays) and also on Sundays. from the 3rd to 

e roth August a relief train will be run in advance at 7.55 P.M for Perth, 
Stirling, and Inverness. a ‘ - 

Ballater and Braemar.—The 8.0 p.M. Train from Euston is due 
to arrive at Aberdeen at 8.5 A.M., giving ample time for Breakfast at the 
Refreshment Rooms, or at the Great North of Scotland Railway Co.'s 
palace Hotel (which adjoins the Station), before Passengers proceed by the 
29 A.M, Mail either in the direction of Inverness or for Ballater and the 

weside line. 

Special arrangements have been made for a Coach to leave Ballater for 

Braemar in connection with the Deeside train during the summer. 

~~ An additional train at 9.0 P.M. is now run for Edinburgh, Perth, Aber- 
en, and the Southern portion of the Highland Line. 

Gourock and the Clyde.—The extension to Gourock of the 
Caledonian Company's Glasgow and Greenock Line forms the most ex- 
editious route to all the watering-places on the Firth of Clyde and West 
Highlands, and Highlands of Scotland. ‘The trains run direct on to the 
New Pier and alongside the Steamers. 

The Down Day Express leaving Euston at 10.0 A.M., arriving at Gourock 
-.45 P.M., has a direct connection to the Firth of Clyde. 

Phe 8.so P.M. from Euston, due at Gourock 7.55 A.M., will be found 
he most convenient night train from London. 

North of Ireland, via Carlisle, Stranraer, and Larne.— 
Daily Service is now in operation to Belfast and the North of Ireland, v7a 
irlisle, Stranraer, and Larne. Passengers leaving London ([uston) at 

M. (Saturdays excepted) arrive in Belfast at 9.10 A.M. Sleeping 
Saloons are run on the 8.0 p.M. Express. 

Day Servics.—An additional Week Day Service is now given to 
Belfast eva Stranraer in connection with the 10.0 A.M. from London 
Kuston), arriving at Belfast at 10.25 P.M. 

n the opposite direction a train leaves Belfast at 9.5 A.M., arriving at 
Larne at 9.45 A.M. A Steamer for Stranraer will leave at 9.53, which is 
to arrive at Stranraer Harbour at 12.23, connecting with the train 
ig the Harbour Station at 12.30 noon, arriving at Euston Station at 


For further particulars see the Company’s Timc Bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N. W. Ry. 
Y 1092. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian R) 





OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES. 


Price 1s. each (post free, 1s, 34.) ; or cloth, 2s. each. 


THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY 


GUIDES, with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations on Nearly Every Page. 
New Votume.—THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Already Published, 


WESTERN, | GREAT NorTHERN, | SouTH WESTERN, 
X Noxtu Western, | Bricuron & Souru Coast. | SourH Eastt 
MiIpLANb, 
_ Well arranged, full of interesting information, with a profusion of pictures 
sclul large-scale maps,.’—Zimes. 
No traveller who would know the land should travel without one of them.’ 


Pall Mall Budget, July 21, 1 








MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for August. 


William and Bismarck. 

Imagination in Dreams. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

The Problem of Crime in France. By Madame BLAZE DF Bury. 

In Dutch Water-Meadows. By T. Dicny Picort, C.B. 

Fiction and Faith. By Jutia WepGwoop. 

Influenza, By Jutius ALTHAUs, M.D. 

Interest and Loyalty in Canada. By Erastus Wiman. 

The a Revolution in Tactics and Strategy. By Lt.-Col. 
- ELSDALE, R.E. 

Provincial Home Rule. Ly the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

= Knox. By Joun Stuarr Biackir, LL.D. 

‘ © Moral of the Elections. By SIDNEY WEBB. 

he General Election and After. By W. T. STEap. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 &16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, alternate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA / ace @ Week. 


—--- 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, F..C., and a5 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 


MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 


BATAVIA. 
ROCKHAMPTON. 


RANGOON, 
MAURITIUS. 


} 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
3AGHDAD. | 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 


or to GattaTLy, Hankey. Sewe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comlort, 
i. vcmemear ie a ( Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and a eth gc sa 
(ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., {| FESCHURCH AvENUE, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, a Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 


Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 


Managers 





Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND ASGEAN SEAS. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY 

will despatch their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons register, 3000 horse power, from London on the 3rd September, for a 
46 days’ cruise, visiting CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENIC! 
CATTARO, CORFU, NAUPLIA, PIR.£US (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 
October. 

The ‘CHIMBORAZO" is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
Hot and Cold Baths, &c. First-class Cuisine. 


Manacers{¥. GREEN & CO., ls fread je r 
~~ ‘ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | “ENCHPRCH UNENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
or, to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Cross, S.W. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 





FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and -Every Week. 
) 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o¢., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
heep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tucket and Tin, 


PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containirg 12, 
nt and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. . 
“S The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker: 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKKHOUS) The picture drawn by our He per of the por 
“ey old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of son 
Ss our cor ndents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs hunself ‘Old § 
“SS SAYS ‘Il have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review o 
BS eviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. 1 am afraid, 
f  judved by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, 1 would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels ime to be a wanderer round the 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
+ contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
> “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not am advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
i cheque for the amount.’ 


~“COMPANY'’S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus 
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Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 


—, 








FIRST in the FIELD. 
FOREMOST in 
REPUTATION. 


A SUMMER DELICACY 
with STEWED FRUIT. 


NO PACKET GENUINE | 


| without 
| these 
| 


tut rome 
Signatures— Sobor din 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FIELD, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICEs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and Q Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 


CORN 


MANUFACTURERS 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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